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Let us assume that time and space appear on your cost sheets under 
such names as labor, rents, or depreciation; and that your profits increase 
as the cost cf these items decreases. 


Let us assume, also, that in producing the things you make you apply a finishing material to 
protect cr beautify. If this is true, you will use less of those precious commodities, time and 


space, if you finish with nitrocellulose lacquer. It has reduced drying time from days to hours 
or from hours to minutes in many industries and has cut down floor space in proportion. 


Where finishing is a major operation, as with automobiles and furniture, this opportunity for 
saving offered by nitrocellulose lacquer was seized upon at once. In many other industries 


finishing is of minor importance, but time, space, and the balance sheet are important to all. 


Nitrocellulose lacquers are used on wood, metal, plaster, textiles, and other materials. They 


are clear and transparent or beautifully colored. The nitrocellulose film is tough, resistant 


to abrasion, waterproof, and easy to clean with soap and water. 
Nitrocellulose lacquers and solutions are finding new uses every day. To help those who 


believe this material may reduce their costs and improve the appearance and saleability 


of their products, we have prepared a booklet “The Story of Modern Lacquer.” 


Paint, varnish, and lacquer manufacturers make and sell nitrocellulose lacquers. They 


maintain costly research departments in order to help you determine the lacquer which 
will suit your needs, or to develop a new one for you. Consult the firm that supplies your 


finishing materials, and write us for the booklet. 
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You and Yourself > | 
or, Beat “Pink Tooth Brush”. . 


A DIALOGUE 
IN WHICH YOU PLAY 
BOTH OF THE PARTS 


YOU: H’m——_“‘pink tooth brush.” That's 
the first time I’ve ever noticed that. 


SMALL VOICE WITHIN YOU: You 
might have known. You've really been 
expecting to see it for some time. 

YOU: Nothing of the sort. I take good care 
of my teeth. 


SMALL VOICE: True enough, but you 
like to forget about your gums. 


YOU: I don’t. I keep my mouth clean and 
fresh and my teeth white. What more can 
you ask ? 

SMALL VOICE: Plenty. What's the good 
of white teeth, if your gums aren’t healthy? 


YOU: No good, I suppose. 


SMALL VOICE: Of course not. This soft, 
modern food that you are eating doesn’t 
give the gums enough exercise to keep 
them in a fit condition. The circulation 
of the blood through them grows slug- 
gish and before you know it they have 
become soft and spongy and tender. 


YOU: I know. I heard about that somewhere. 


SMALL VOICE: You bet you did! Ipana 
has been telling it to you often enough. 
What's more, if you aren’t careful, you're 
likely to find yourself fighting gingivitis, 
Vincent's disease or even— 


YOU: Wait a minute! Don’t let’s think 
about pyorrhea. 

SMALL VOICE: Maybe you've got to 
think about it and the sooner the better. 
What's the use of sticking your head in 
thesand? “Pink tooth brush” isn’t going to 
kill you, It won’t take long to clear it up. 
Notifyou massage your gums with Ipana. 


YOU: I might try it some time. But why 
the massage? ; 
SMALL VOICE: Might! Might! Don’t 
put it off until it’s too late. Don’t you 
know that massaging the gums is the most 
beneficial thing in the world for them? 


It tones them up, puts new life into them 
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and starts the blood coursing through the 
tiny veins in a healthy, invigorating flow. 
And massage with Ipana is even better. 
YOU: But I don’t have to use Ipana. There 
are plenty of other good tooth pastes. 








SMALL VOICE: That’s true, there are 
many pleasant tooth pastes made. But 
Ipana not only tastes good, it does good, 
too. It contains ziratol, an antiseptic and 
hemostatic that has an extremely bene- 
ficial effect on the gum tissue. Why, 
dentists have been using ziratol for years. 
YOU: I think I'll send for a sample of Ipana 
and give it a trial. 

SMALL VOICE: Goahead. They'll be glad 
to send it to you, but is this the time to 
be looking for a ten-day sample? If you 
are going to clear up “pink tooth brush”, 
the thing to do is to go right down to 
the corner drug store and buy a full-size 
tube. That’s the only way to get the 
good result that comes with the steady 
use of Ipana. It'll last you a month and 
at the end of that time you'll know what 
it is to have hard, rosy gums as well as 
shining white teeth. 
















































BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T40 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp 
to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 








Name. 
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The new Ml SIPOT in Golf 


"STANDARDIZED BY U.S.GA. 
PRODUCED BY WILSON" 


From the impact of the first drive to the pleasing plunk as 
the last putt drops, this new 1.68 HOL-HI is golf's finest all- 
around performer v v dimple or mesh v v plain, or with 
Hi-Spots for identification and for easy detection 
in the rough. Yy” This new 1.68 HOL-HI sits up so 
your club-head can get at it vw takes the bad 
lies out of fairways vv takes the curse out 
of heel-prints. It gets up quickly for the 
long carry v v and hugs the groove from 
putter to cup. ‘y” Play the HOL-HI 
this year. The new size is now legal 
for tournament play. In 1931 it 
will be obligatory. In the 
new size or old, for fast OLD SIZE OR 
swinger or slow, the NEW LEGAL 
distance that's built 
in HOL-HI shows 
up on hole 
after hole. 
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GOLF EQUIPMENT 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 
FOOTBALL. . .BASEBALL. . .BASKETBALL. . . TENNIS 
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Owners, New Buyers and Prospects 


calit VALUE OF VALUES’ 


The greatest appeal of the New Essex Challenger is 
dollar-for-dollar value. That is the verdict of owners, 
new buyers and prospects, in the widest campaign of per- 
sonal demonstration ever conducted for any automobile. 


What Men Say: 


"T bought Essex Lecause it stands out in its field with abso- 
lute distinction of value, appearance and performance.” 
« ‘ * 

“I want a car to be proud of —and Essex is it. It is the master 
in get-away, roadability and hill-climbing. Its economy is 
wonderful. Its appearance as smart as any money can buy.” 


What Women Say: 


“My car must be as much a matter of pride as my clothes, 
my appearance or my home. Essex satisfies that require- 
ment with the smartest of looks and performance. For me 
there is no other choice.” 


J « 4 


“Just as proud of my New Essex Challenger as of a $3,000 





“"ESSEXO 


car I also bought. It has every performance requirement. It 
is easy to drive and the most comfortable car I ever owned.”’ 
These are typical expressions that could be multiplied 
by thousands. They represent a truly national body of 
opinion. For all motordom saw the amazing results 
of the Challenger spring demonstrations. It holds 
outstanding marks in every locality for fast get-away, 
speed, reliability, hill-climbing, and economy. 

So eager has been the public response that dealers 
everywhere in the United States and Canada are 
continuing their invitations to Ride— Ride — Ride! 
Come examine, drive and know the New Essex 
Challenger. You will like its beauty and quality that 
you can see and feel in the very upholstery, in the 
wheel you handle and the hardware you touch. And 
it will cap the proof of greatest dollar-for-dollar value, 
with a pride of ownership that is distinctive in its field. 
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AT A PRICE ALL CAN AFFORD 
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It’s AN old saying that a baby costs 
two of the mother’s teeth. Teeth 
do decay rapidly during pregnancy 
in part because of the presence of 
excess acids in the mother’s mouth. 





But you can protect the teeth of 
motherhood by using Squibb’s 
Dental Cream. It contains 50% 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Plenty 
of this soothing antacid to pene- 
trate the crevices of the teeth and 
gums and render acids harmless 
even where the tooth-brush fails 
to reach. To guard The Danger 
Line, the vital gum margin which 
prevents pyorrhea as long as it 
keeps healthy. 


Surely the dentifrice the expec- 
tant mother selects is all-impor- 
tant. Squibb’s is the only type of 
dentifrice that offers these special 
benefits so valuable during expec- 
tancy. At all reliable drug stores. 

Copyright 1930 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB’S 


Dental Cream 


the safe and efficacious 
antacid dentifrice 
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Covers, Cont. 
Sirs: 

Probably the voice of one subscriber raised 
in protest will do very little good. But at 
least it will be a satisfaction to me to say 
to you that the covers you put out on your 
magazine are not only disgusting but nauseat- 


ing. These pictures are so distasteful that 
they must offend the finer sensibilities of 
hundreds of your readers. Is it good advertis- 
ing, may I ask, to put out a magazine that 
one is ashamed to have uncovered on one’s 
table? I for one always keep Time well 
hidden. This cover I return to you [March 
31, Saint Gandhi]. I don’t even want it in 
my house. If you continue to offend I for 


one shall not renew my subscription. 


E. T. Brown 

Newburyport, Mass. 

Sirs: 

The portrait decorations on TIME covers 
are a splendid asset to the publication. They 
give . . . subscribers an almost complete collec- 
tion of distinguished present day celebrities. 

Your selections provide an interesting cross 
cut of humanity. For instance, No. 11, March 
17, is graced by the stately form of Queen 
Mary, arrayed in jewels and characteristically 
erect. The next, No. 12, March 24, displays 
the crouched figure of Al (‘Scarface’) Capone. 
It would be hard to conceive a wider range of 
the human species. 

We like Time. We have 
time the TIME arrives. 

WILLIAM L. GasToNn 


Church 


a good time every 


Community Baptist 
Glenn, Calif. 
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Foster Son 
Sirs: 
in a recent number of Trme you published 
a report to the effect that the son of Mr. Frank 
White, former Treasurer of the U. S., had been 
convicted of larceny and sentenced to Leaven- 
worth. 
The 
not 


Richard White to whom you refer is 
Mr. White’s own son, but a foster son on 


whom Mr. White and his wife (deceased) 
showered all kindness and affection. Mr. and 
Mrs. White have one own son, Mr. Edwin 


Lee White, who does his family great credit. 


GENEVIEVE HENDRICKS 

Washington, D. C. 

TIME sincerely regrets any embarrass- 
ment caused to Mr. Frank White and his 
real son by an error which TrmeE shared 
with the general press.—Eb. 

ee 
Minnesota’s Scha!] 
Sirs: 

Of such great interest are your reports on the 
records of Senators that the following Time sub- 
scribers would appreciate your publishing the 
record of Thomas Schall of Minnesota. 


W. A. FISHER 
H. C. Ketsey 
E. A. HANE 
A. Rep 


G. H. Scuymipt 
Virginia, Minn. 


The record of Senator Thomas David 
Schall of Minnesota is as follows: 


Born: Reed City, Mich., June 4, 1877. 

Start in life: blacking boots, hawking news- 
papers. 

Career: Born in a log cabin, he lost his father 
at the age of three. His mother, an illiterate 
woman, carried him to Campbell, Minn. at the 
age of six. At nine he went to work on the 
streets. At twelve he could neither read nor 
write. A corner brawl caught the attention of 
a passing schoolteacher who was impressed by 
the lad’s ferocity and ignorance, advised educa- 
tion. He entered school, moving from town to 
town with his toiling mother, gathered and sold 
junk to make ends meet. He put himself through 
the University of Minnesota (1902), St. Paul 
College of Law (1904), became a practising 
attorney. 

In 1907 he stepped into a tobacco store to 
buy and light a cigar. The store’s owner had 








©Bachrach 
Tuomas Davip SCHALL 
“Tt may be a poor job, but it is my own.” 


ignorantly connected a small 6-volt electric cigar- 
lighter to a high-powered city current. Schall 
put his face down to the lighter, gave it a flick. 
A terrific flash followed which permanently 
blinded both his eyes. With his wife’s assistance 
he continued his law practise. She read him the 
cases; he argued them in court. In 1914 the 
backwash of the 1912 Bull Moose movement 
carried him to the House of Representatives as 
a Progressive. 

In Congress: For ten years he was a House 
member. In that time his politics changed from 
Progressivism through Independence to regular 
Republicanism. A frequent and violent speech- 
maker, in the House, he was not influential in 
legislative matters, made no great record. His 
usual seat was in the front row of the House 
where he sat with his cane between his knees 
and a large brass spittoon at his feet, into which 
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Roy E. Larsen 
CrrcuLATION MANAGER, TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 















Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5). 
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N the war against fire loss, mutual fire insurance 


Chimney sweeps, em- 
ployed by the town, 
constituted the first 
organized fire prevene 
tion effort. 


War That Never Ends 








ers—in total an amount so vast as to constitute a 
public benefaction. 

The mutual plan of insurance and the principles 
upon which it is based are older than any other form 
of insurance — older indeed than the nation itself. 
The 177 year record of mutual fire insurance is 

an epic of stability and service. 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies umder State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Bedera- 
tion company was founded in 1752. Five others 


9 are between 75 and 100 years old 


The Federation companies are protecting prop- 


me management and the army of mutual policyhold- 
ers working together have won many a notable 
’ own.” campaign. 
_——_ This war will never end, for mutual fire companies 
Rae! operate not for profit, but for saving—for the direct 
remy benefit of policyholders, the owners 
on = of the business under the mutual plan. 
aeoalea The mutual ideal of conservation 
A tae and its practical expression in fire — Spcoretind Yoo yeas ola. 
i prevention has reduced fire insur- _ °F the remaining companies — 
“_ } ance rates in many fields as much as Beolowe hat Sree 
p Home 90%. Yet mutual management has wetganencnighas ancien 
‘0 which 


been able year after year to return 
substantial dividends to policyhold- 








erty to the extent of six billion dollars—have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars—have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 
one hundred and thirty millions of dollars, 


A booklet outlining the history, 
aims, principles and operation of 
mutual fire insurance will be sent on 
request. You may write for it with 
the surety that there will be no fol- 
low-up literature and no solicitation. 
Mutual Fire Insurance, Room 2201-C, 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


MUTUAL 
COMPANIES 
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Mere scraps of paper 
20 « YR by them alone 


may you safeguard the 


future of your business 


What would become of your posses- 
sions if certain of your vital records 
should become lost or destroyed ? 


What are you doing to safeguard 
those records? The usual precau- 
tions? Yes, but candidly, have you 
given a moment’s thought to the 
paper of which they are made? What 
proof haveyou that your vital records, 
like thousands of others, will not 
eventually disintegrate? 


Most record papers decompose — 
some slowly—some quickly. You’ve 
seen papers which have turned yel- 
low in a comparatively: few years. 
Yellowing always means crumbling 


— loss. Are your records on such 9%, 


paper? 


We'll gladly answer this 
question for you—without 
obligation. If you desire, 
we shall be pleased to ex- 
amine the paper used in 
your records and tell you 





whether it is safe. If you want, we 
shall certify any which meet this re- 
quirement. We shall also be glad to 
indicate the kind and grade of paper 
which would be most efficient and 
economical for other of your record 
needs—a move which often reduces 
total record paper investment and 
yet adds greater security for vital 
records and documents—greater im- 
pressiveness in your correspondence. 


TheL. L. Brown Paper Company has 
specialized in the manufacture of the 
finest and safest record papers for 
81 years—papers which are uncon- 


| 
om ditionally guaranteed to be of su- 
4s preme quality, durability and per- 


ammeemasa ScTVice. Just write us on 


manence in their respective grades. 
This unique experience is at your 


your letterhead for a copy 
of “Certified Papers” — a 
brief booklet which tells 
about the service referred 
to above. 


This certificate on purchases of blank book forms, ledger sheets, etc. 
is a guarantee of quality, permanence and durability. Insist upon it. 


L. L. BROWN Certified PAPERS 


. . « for the protection of whatsoever is valuable 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO., Adams, Mass. 


Send me a free copy of “Certified Papers.” This entails no 


obligation whatsoever on my part. 
Name 


Address 





City 
© 1930, L. L. B. P. Co. 
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he would spittoo with blind but unfailing ac. 
curacy. He did not mind when guides pointed 
him out to tourists as “the only blind Congress. 
man. 

In the Coolidge landslide of 1924 he defeated 
Senator Magnus Johnson, stentorian Farmer- 
Laborite for a Senate seat. Johnson lifted his 
enormous voice to charge that Schall had been 
elected by fraud, that ’leggers had financed his 
campaign. The Senate investigated, found Schall 
elected. He proclaimed: ‘Enemies referred to 
me as a damned blind bastard, not because I am 
blind but because my conscience sees. . . . Since 
I was a little boy I have earned my own living. 
I am a self-made man. It may be a poor job, but 
it is my own.” 

In the Senate he has done little beyond support 
farm legislation. He is no great liberal, espe- 
cially when compared with his Farmer-Labor 
colleague, Senator Henrik Shipstead. He voted 
for Tax Reduction (1926, 1928, 1930), Reap- 
portionment (1929), Farm Relief (1927, 1928, 
1929), Flood Control (1928), the Jones (heavier 
Prohibition penalties) Law (1929), the Navy’s 
r5-cruiser bill (1929), Radio Control (1928), 
Boulder Dam (1928). 

He votes Dry, drinks Dry, would raise the 
alcoholic content of beer to 2%. 

He ardently supported the seating of Pennsyl- 
vania’s William Scott Vare, Senator-reject, threw 
his arms about Vare in dramatic consolation as 
the latter left the Senate floor. 

Legislative hobbics: farm relief, a protective 
tariff for Agriculture. 

No famed legislation bears his name. His 
distinction, if any, is that he is blind and also 
a Senator. He publicizes his affliction, makes a 
great display of his police dog, Lux, which guides 
him about the streets. He tells everybody: “I 
see more with my soul than other men do with 
their eyes.” 

Short and stocky, he has dark features like 
an Indian’s. This resemblance is heightened by 
his straight black hair, now greying on the edges, 
which, parted in the middle, falls heavily over 
each temple. His face is lined, his mouth heavy. 
His bright unseeing eyes look normal. His clothes 
are dark and rustic; he wears white wash ties. 

With an alert memory he prepares his speeches 
with his wife, delivers them on the Senate floor 
with slashing. vigor. His oratory is spoiled by 
a crudity of voice and diction. He does not often 
enter rough-&-tumble Senate debate. Unlike 
blind Georges Scapini of the French Chamber of 
Deputies (Time, April 7) he has never been 
known to sway his colleagues at any critical 
time or on a matter of great moment. 

He is one of the Senate’s most profane mem- 
bers. No churchman, he proclaims an abounding 
faith in the efficacy of prayer. He insists he 
prays for divine guidance before each important 
Senate vote. Last year he appealed to Minnesota 
voters to pray for the recovery of Senator Ship- 
stead, then ill on a secluded island in northern 
Minnesota, “although he is not a Republican.” 

Outside Congress, he lives with his wife on an 
old five-acre farm in the suburb of Berwyn, Md. 
He is not socially inclined. For amusement he 
walks, goes to concerts, listens to his wife read 
aloud. One son is an Annapolis midshipman; an- 
other is in a preparatory military school. His 
nine-year-old daughter Peggy he used to carry 
with him on the House floor when he was a 
Congressman. Children are barred from the 
Senate chamber. 

Smoking, chewing, swearing, he boasts of his 
“100% love for the common folks of America. 

In the June primaries he will face Minnesota's 
Governor Theodore Christianson for the Re- 
publican Senatorial nomination. He alienated a 
large part of the Minnesota rural press by 
charging in the Senate that its editors were 
controlled by “big Eastern influences,” because 
they disagreed with him on the tariff. 

Impartial observers rate him thus: a selt-made 
man, he is below the Senate average in legislative 
ability and leadership. He is chiefly remarkable 
because he, a blind man, has come as far as he 
has in politics. He would be given more credit 
for this success if he did not overpublicize his 
affliction. His support of farm measures has 
been routine and unoriginal. The persistence with 
which he tries to personify “common folks,” his 
loud and unreasoned advocacy of their cause, 
make him dull and unattractive to his better- 
bred, more intelligent colleagues. His term ex- 
pires March 3, 1931.—Ep. 
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Melville's Whale Phrase 

Sirs: oT 
If you must continue your investigation 

into the love-making of whales (TIME, March 

24) it is unlikely that you will find anything 
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PUTS DAYLIGHT 





Lupton Steel Windows turn walls of profitless masonry into walls of profitable light. Here is a por- 
tion of the Gardner-Denver Governor Foundry at Quincy, Ill. Frank D. Chase, Inc., Archts. and Engrs. 





More than 7000 Ford dealers throughout the 
U. S. use Lupton Auto Parts Storage Systems 
for their Model A and Model T parts. Lupton 
Systems are made for all makes of cars. 





Lupton Casement Windows are made in vari- 

ous styles and sizes for fine monumental 

buildings or for residences, apartments and 

similar buildings. Priced to fit the average 
building budget. 


LUPTON STEEL PRODUCTS 


Lupton Combination Casements bring bal- 
anced ventilation without draft to modern 
office buildings, hotels, hospitals and other 
similar buildings. 


Lupton Residence Casement Windows for 
homes and apartments. Beautiful in design 
—practical in use. Snug in winter—extra 
ventilation in summer. “ 


Lupton Monumental Casement Windows 
add impressiveness to banks, libraries, clubs 
and fine office buildings. 


Lupton Projected Windows bring extra light 
and ventilation to schools and office buildings 
at moderate cost. 


Lupton Pivoted Windows. The standard and 
accepted steel window for side-walls of indus- 
trial buildings, small and large. 


Screens are available for residence case- 
ments, pivoted windows, and commercial 
projected windows. 


Lupton Continuous Windows, A-Frames, 
Pond Roof Design and Operating Device provide 
remarkable efficiency in the natural light- 
ing and ventilation of industrial buildings. 


Lupton Steel Shelving. Maximum storage or 
display of merchandise. Adjustable. Reason- 
able in cost. Also Lupton Auto Parts Storage 
Systems. Steel display equipment for hard- 
ware stores, bins and tables for textile mills. 


Other Lupton Products include steel doors, 
partitions for offices, skylights, gutters, elbows 
and conductor pipes for homes. 


Catalogs are available on each of these prod- 
ucts. We will gladly send you free a booklet on 
the particular product in which you are 
interested. 


IN A PICTURE-FRAME 


ENVISAGE, if you will, a rectangle of 
light . . . natural light . . . daylight 
. .. framed in a window of steel. A 
picture to brighten the walls of a 
factory and lighten the labors of 
men and women. This is how Lup- 
ton and Nature collaborate to im- 
prove working conditions — and 
increase output. 


Workers are entitled to see what 
they are doing at benches and 
lathes; to read micrometric calibra- 
tions without eyestrain and without 
artificial aid from the power-house, 
save on sunless days. Lupton ap- 
plies the greenhouse principle to all 
buildings. Lupton trades solid 
masonry for areas of natural light. 

“Daylight in a _ picture-frame.” 
And what a picture-frame it is! 
Steel .. . staunch under the stresses 
of weather and climate, stable under 
the attrition of Time! For steel en- 
dures. It needs only the occasional 
application of paint to insure ser- 
vice through the years. 

Lupton is not only the name of 
the finest steel windows that men 
and machinery can fabricate — it 
is the symbol of service, the desig- 
nation of an engineering organiza- 
tion that is ready and qualified to 
work with your engineers to pro- 
duce the best results at nominal 
Nature and Lupton do not 
figure costs in kilowatt hours. What 


cost. 


are your particular problems? 
David Lupton’s Sons Company, 


2263 East Allegheny Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Lupron 


WHERE STEEL 
IS FUSED WITH SINCERITY 








Save Time... 


Go by Train 


People bound for the National Parks 
. . . the Western vacation lands... 
are traveling by train. ‘They find it 
is quicker. . . adds days to their stay 
in those scenic regions. ‘There’s the 
comfort, too, and convenient. dining 
car service. Union Pacific serves 15 
National Parks . . . more of the 
scenic West than any other railroad. 
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View from Union Pacific Grand Canyon Lodge 


You Will See It—But You Will Refuse to Believe It 


GRAND CANYON 


ZION AND BRYCE CANYON 


Grand Canyon... vast... unearthly . . . a gigantic mixing- 
bow] of flowing, vivid colors. See this unbelievable spectacle as 
well as Zion and Bryce Canyon, Kaibab National Forest and 
Cedar Breaks, in one 5-day motor bus tour. See it via Union 
Pacific en route to or from California or Pacific Northwest, or 
as a combination tour with Yellowstone- Grand Teton and 
Rocky Mountain National Parks. Stopover privileges at Salt 
Lake City and Ogden. 


Reduced. Fares all Summer to Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Parks . . . California and Hawaii. . . Pacific Northwest 
and Alaska ... Colorado. . . Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone- 
Grand Teton National Parks. Fares are cut to almost half. 


For complete information about these and other Western Vacation 
regions, indicate y our preferences on the coupon below, and mail zow. 


C, J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 50 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska 

Ask about escorted, 
ali-expense tours to 
the West—the con- 
venient way to travel 


Please send me complete information and booklets. 





I am interested in a vacation trip to__ 





Name__ __ Street 


City _ State 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC 
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more delicate nor more adequate than the 
language of Herman Melville in that greatest 
of all whale stories, Moby Dick: “When over- 
flowing with mutual esteem, they salute one 
another more hominum.” 

Kemp D. BattLe 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 

a 
Safe Dynamite 
Sirs: 

In the March 24 issue of Time on p, 76 
under the heading ‘Explosion,” you state that 
“In Pottsville, Pa., John Wincavage, miner 
was blown to pieces when the warmth of his 
body exploded a charge of dynamite in his 
pocket.” 

We wish to call your attention to the fact 
that it is impossible to cause the explosion of 
a charge of dynamite by the warmth of a 
human body. One hundred and eight degrees 
Fahrenheit is higher than any body temperature 
that medical science has ever recorded in an 
adult.. As against this, millions of pounds of 
dynamite are transported and stored annually 
at much higher temperatures without any 
record of explosion, due to temperatures con- 
siderably higher than that possible in a human 
body. 

We are calling this matter to your attention, 
because we think it wrong to give the impres- 
sion that the usual handling of dynamite is 


unduly hazardous. 
J. Baras 

Hercules Powder Co. 

Wilmington, Del. 

Sirs: 

Body warmths do not explode dynamite 
(Time, March 24, p. 76) nor do much greater 
warmths. Dynamite, in which the glycerine 
has been permitted to “settle” is detonated 
by comparatively slight shock, the fresh or 
well cared for material, only by intense con- 
cussion; i.e, a detonator. However, these 
detonators are dangerous at body temperatures. 

J. L. McItvarne 

Toronto, Ont. 

wee Some 
Butler Flayed 
Sirs: 

... “Again Butler.” That is just the way 
the entire Marine Corps feels—again Butler. 

... As a person who was on duty in 
Nicaragua during the past presidential election 
I consider Butler’s asinine speech (Time, Dec. 
23) as an insult to the integrity and honesty 
of each and every Marine on duty in Nicaragua 
at that time. : 

Why can’t Butler be muzzled? General 
Mitchell was and he had something worth 
while to say. 

And last but not least please inform the 
public that Butler isn’t a hero in the eyes 
of the Marines. Ask any Marine who _ has 
served under Butler. Seems to me I hear 
some “boos” coming from Brest, France and 
Quantico, Va. (Ask some oldtimer Marine for 
an explanation of the last sentence.) 

Would to God that Butler would go into 
politics and leave the U. S. M. C. forever. 

Marine* 

Managua, Nicaragua 

Do all Marines agree?—Eb. 





*Name suppressed by request for obvious 
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SPRINGTIME shows an old world how to grow 


young... and cars show the whole world how they 
can stay young ...when they are “Timken Bearing 


LS Oe nen 


When you buy, think of the miles to come. Then 


S T A Y 7 O U N G forget the miles as they come and go... leave them 


to the guardianship of Timken tapered construction, 
Timken POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS, and 


Timken-made steel, and years of miles are yours. 


Look at the list on this page, but do more— study 











it. It tells what cars have Timken Bearings. Note 
where they are—at points where wear is most severe. 
Engineering judgment placed them there. Use your 


own judgment in buying for continued car youth. 
judg ying y 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Sc A &@ ft we; =o 


TIMKEN 


Tapered 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


Crosses INDICATE 
“Timxen BearinGc Equirren’’ Points 








ei. f és 

MAKE Mopets &2 82 a 23 
esas & HAS 

Auburn......... All Be eRe oRe ove « x. 
Cadillac......... All see c0e ore oKe 0 Ke 
Chrysler........ O60, 90,77 1%. 1B. oBe se 0B 
Emperial 1%. 0.0 scp cee Be 

MPT All oe Be coe oe se 
Cunningham.... All i cts ole occu se 
DeSoto. .....00 All os cBe Me + 
EP ceccvexee All eRe eRe cBe coe oe 
Durant......... { 614 es Me cMe oe oBe 
617 ele sihs cle cee ote 

> 75 Be Be ce can ot 
Bieat...s0.000{ 9g oo s99 (a. ce. ot2 le 
nee EEE All eM. oH. oH. 0B 2 Be 
Es sscssetese All +B. .%. o off 
Res All Be sos cOd 08 x 
Prewktia. i020 All = .2 x. 
Gardner........ All oR. 6Be «Be -x. 
Standard Six .x. .x. .x. .x. .x. 

Graham......... { Special Six .x. .x. ... as 
Eights elle elle. teers BZ. Me 

Henney.......++ All a ar Sere o 
Hudson,........ All RZ. «8. ¢ ole 
P S&C HB. «B. Me . Re oe 
Hupmobile H&U Be 8. Be elle 
Jordan All 8, she, le ole 
- FACS .8. .B .m ¢ oe 
Kisoe! 126 8, 08. 8 Z. .B. 
Kleiber All eRe Be oe woe oBe 
LaSalle All eee cee ° «Be 
Lincoln ° All eM. oe oRe «Re «Be 
Locomobile. ee ee, Sees 
69 eB. cee cee +X. 

ema 7&H lx. ix. 2): aS 
McFarlan. . All eRe oMe Be vse x. 
Moon....... a All eB, eRe oKe sre Be 
Meo ccetstace Sed.6 8 1K. 1K. wR. WM. OR 
menerrrTiyir." All oMe oe sce Ss ole 
Peerless......... { BaC «x. .2. pape: 
eB. cee coe ole 

Pierce-Arrow... . All oR, cBe oR. oR. oe 
Plymouth....... All eHe eRe oBe see ole 
” 20& 25 6x. Wm. wee WK. OM 

Reo Flying Cloud { 15 eRe oMe ose, cee oBe 
All ee oe <Be cee «Be 

All Me oe eRe cee oBe 

All oR. «Be «Be 1K. oBe 

All eK, «Be oBs ose Ze 

All oR, 1M. Ke Me 1 Me 

Willys-Knight... All eM, eBe cle Be oBe 
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TO GIVE THE PEOPLE THE MODERN, CONVENIENT TELEPHONE SERVICE THAT THEY NEED 








The Bell Telephone Company... 


of your town 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir HAs its home in your town. Its operators are the 


daughters of your neighbors. Its various departments 


are in the hands of your own citizens, with years of 
training in telephone engineering and management. 


Who owns the Bell System? 450,000 people scattered 
over the United States own the stock of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and 250,000 own 
other securities of the Bell System. 

No matter how small the part of the Bell System 
that serves you, it has behind it research, engineering 
and manufacture on a national scale. The Bell System 
operates through 24 companies, each designed to fit 
the particular area it serves—to furnish the highest 
standard of service in a manner personal to the needs 
of every user. 

Serving each of these 24 operating companies 
is the staff of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, which is constantly developing 








better methods of telephone communication. Each 
draws on the findings of the Bell Laboratories, 
one of the greatest institutions of its kind in the 


world, for the continual scientific improvement of 


telephone service. 

Each has the benefit of the buying power and special 
ized manufacturing processes of the Western Electric 
Company, which supplies telephone apparatus of the 
highest quality and precision for the entire Bell System. 

Each takes advantage of every improvement in 
practice, equipment and economy. 

The Bell System’s ideal is to give all of the people 
of this nation the kind of modern, convenient tele- 
phone service that they want, over its wires to 
connect them one with another and with the 
telephones of the rest of the world. It is your 
telephone company, at your service with 
every resource that it commands. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 

When the Virginia trout season opened 
last week, President Hoover dropped all 
official business at the White House, went 
hurrying away to his Rapidan Camp for 
his first weekend outing since last October. 
His guests were Secretaries Lamont and 
Wilbur, Attorney General Mitchell. Mrs. 
Hoover was away in Philadelphia. The 
Rapidan party was stag. 

Though it was almost dusk when he ar- 
rived at his camp, President Hoover im- 
patiently broke out his tackle, began cast- 
ing with a “Royal Coachman” and a 
“Grizzly King.” Next day he used the 
same flies, plus a ‘Silver Doctor.” Into his 
creel went 20 trout, the legal limit. No 
Sunday fisherman, he visited the school he 
had built near his camp, questioned Miss 
Christine Vest on the progress of her 18 
pupils, 

@ Declared President Hoover of the yet 
untabulated 1929 income tax collections: 
“The result is most gratifying. The un- 
favorable developments of last fall did not 
affect individual incomes to the extent 
feared. . . . Tax reduction was fully justi- 
fied. . . . We should be able to close the 
year with a very moderate surplus. 

The situation clearly calls for the most 
rigid economy.” 

@ Before a telephone in his office Presi- 
dent Hoover last week sat talking to the 
Presidents of Chile and Uruguay. The 
President of Argentina was not on the line 
as the new South American service was 
ceremoniously inaugurated (see p. 24). 

@ President Hoover met a census enumer- 
ator at the back steps of the White House, 
answered his questions (see col. 3). 

@ Last week the Chicago Tribune pub- 
lished a loud advertisement: “Come on, 
Business, let’s go. ... America needs 
leadership. The public looks to Business 
for it. The politicians in Washington are 
only a crowd of ranting actors. They can- 
not do the country any real harm.” In 
Washington Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Julius Klein predicted an eleven- 
billion-dollar construction program for 
1930, hailed “the dawn of a new day.” 
President Hoover signed a Bill for the 
U.S. to spend $375,000,000 on new roads 
in the next three years, to give 100,000 
men jobs (see p. 14). 

¢ Promoted in the foreign service by 
President Hoover last week for “courage- 
ous and energetic action . . . and excep- 
tionally meritorious service” were John 
Moore Cabot, U. S. legation secretary at 
Santo Domingo, and William A. Bickers, 
consul at Puerto Plata, D. R. Because of 
their pacification of the last Dominican 
revolution, their pay will now be $3,500 
per year instead of $2,750. 


“A Modest Place” 

When the Coolidges left the White 
House, architects cocked their ears. They 
knew that the Coolidge home in North- 
ampton, Mass., was in a_ two-family 
house on a sidestreet. They also knew 
that Calvin Coolidge, national champion 
of economy, was one of the few men 
to leave the White House with much 
larger capital assets -than when he entered 
it. In his first year as a private citizen 
his magazine writings have even more im- 
proved his finances. Last week architects’ 
ears went down again as Calvin Coolidge 
made his first large expenditure; bought a 
$40,000 home on the edge of Northamp- 
ton, paid cash for it. 

“A modest place with a little land,” he 
described The Beeches into which he and 
Mrs. Coolidge will move next month from 
Massasoit St. Set on a nine-acre wooded 
tract through which flows a private trout 
stream, the 16-room house was designed 
by Manhattan Architects Murphy & Dana 
in 1914 for Henry Noble MacCracken, 
then Professor of English at Smith Col- 
lege, now president of Vassar. Morris L. 
Comey, textile manufacturer, bought it 
from Dr. MacCracken. His widow sold 
it to Citizen Coolidge. 

Newshawks demanded an inspection of 
The Beeches, At first Mrs. Comey refused 
them entrance. Mrs. Coolidge explained: 
“Really, it’s Mrs. Comey’s home still.” 
Later Mrs. Comey relented, led 14 news- 
men through the house, let them gape at 
the wine cellar in the basement, the bil- 
liard room in the attic, the sweeping out- 
look across meadowlands to Mount Hol- 
yoke and Mount Tom. The press inspec- 
tors rode up and down in the self-operating 
house elevator, stared speculatively at the 
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outdoor swimming pool and tennis court, 
strolled through the ivory-tinted living 
room, the pinkish dining room, the bed- 
room suites. 

Explained Citizen Coolidge: ‘We needed 
more room to entertain our friends suit- 
ably. Also the place will make our dogs 
more comfortable.” Citizen Coolidge did 
not mention the opportunity he will now 
have to cart out of storage the 19 truck- 
loads of furniture, souvenirs, bibelots, 
books, cowboy hats, jackknives et al 
brought from the White House (Time, 
Feb. 25, 1929). 


THE CABINET 
Stock-taking 

At Allentown, Pa., Erma Schank jumped 
out of a window, killed herself because 
she knew a man would call to ask her 
questions about something she had lied 
about 20 years ago. 

In Manhattan a man called on Sam 
Bianco, found him overcome by gas, re- 
vived him, asked him questions. 

In Philadelphia a man called on a 
Chinese laundryman, asked questions, was 
handed a shirt and two collars. 

In Chicago three men called on Mrs. 
Lottie Brenner von Buelow, asked no ques- 
tions, robbed her of $50,000 worth of 
jewelry. 

In The Bronx, N. Y., when a man called 
on a woman to ask questions about her 
husband she retorted: “I haven’t spoken 
to the big bum for 32 years and I'm 
damned if I'll speak to him now for your 
benefit!” 

These episodes, and millions of epi- 
sodes like them, occurred last week 
throughout the land as 120,000 enumer- 
ators began to take the 15th U. S. Census. 
Though President Hoover had issued a 
proclamation in 23 languages calling on 
all good citizens to make ready for the 
census enumerators, though government 
and welfare groups had publicized the 
count among the foreign-born, though 
appeal after appeal for codperation had 
been made over the radio, great sectors ot 
the U. S. were still ignorant of the purpose 
of the census, suspicious of its enumer- 
ators, reluctant to answer questions. And 
in city and country were countless persons 
quite unaware that any Census operations 
were going on. 

To set a good example of codperation 
President Hoover met J. Sterling Moran, 
census supervisor for the District of 
Columbia, on the back steps of the White 
House where the following scene occurred: 

Mr. Moran: “Sir, I am the Federal 
Census taker and have come to enumerate 
the occupants of this house.” 

President Hoover: “Very good. I have 
secured a family schedule which has been 
filled out in advance and is ready for you. 
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Here it is’—handing Mr. Moran a folded 
paper—‘It is well that the American peo- 
ple know that the census is confidential. 
There is no special reason for secrecy 
here, however. I hope you will have 
everywhere the assistance you deserve. 
The census is the great stock-taking of 
American progress.” 

The press was then given a peek at the 
President’s census return. He called him- 
self Herbert Hoover, omitting Clark. He 
said he “occupied” the White House, 
neither owning nor renting it. He gave 
his occupation as “engineer.” 

Directly responsible for the 1930 count 
is William Mott Steuart, Director of the 
Census in the Department of Commerce. 
Texas-born 69 years ago, Mr. Steuart 
helped take the 1880 census of manufac- 
tures, has served almost continuously ever 
since with this statistical bureau. In 1920 
he was an assistant director. This is his 
first census as No. 1 man. He does not 
expect to take the one in 1940. 

Each census enumerator is identified by 
credentials in the form of an official U. S. 
document headed “Certificate of Appoint- 
ment as Enumerator, and of Authority 
Thereunder.” It contains the enumerator’s 
name and district, is signed by the local 
census supervisor and carries a district 
number to coincide with the _ bearer’s 
enumeration book. 

In that book the enumerator records 
answers to 24 questions about each person 
counted: Name. Address. Relationship 
to head of family? Is home owned or 
rented? Value of home, if owned, or 
monthly rental? Own a radio set? Does 
this family live on a farm? Sex? Color 
or race? Marital condition? Age at first 
marriage? Attended school or college any 
time since Sept. 1, 1929? Able to read 
or write? Place of birth? Places of par- 
ents’ birth? Mother tongue? Year of 
immigration to the U. S.? Naturalized? 
Able to speak English? Occupation? In- 
dustry in which employed? Employer, 
employe, or working on own account? 
Actually at work? War veteran? 

Special questions are asked the jobless. 
Husbandmen are interrogated as to their 
acreage, crops, live stock, improvements, 
hired help et al. 

Census enumerators in urban districts 
are paid 4¢ per name counted. In rural 
districts they receive 40¢ per farm, 8¢ 
per name. Four enumerators appointed to 
take the count in Greeley County, Kan. 
went on strike last week for higher pay. 

Enumerators who divulge information 
obtained in their count are liable to a 
$1,000 fine or two years in jail. Refusal 
to answer their questions is punishable by 
a $100 fine or 60 days in jail. For untrue 
answers the punishment is $500 fine, one 
year in jail. 

Despite the President’s proclamation 
and Director Steuart’s radio pleadings, 
enumerators encountered difficulty in tak- 
ing their count in the foreign quarter of 
big cities. Again and again policemen had 
to be summoned to assist and protect 
enumerators. A wide-spread fear that the 
U. S. planned some sort of tax on radio 
sets caused many ignorant people to falsify 
as to their possession of such instruments. 
Everywhere women were reported touchy, 


reticent, about telling how old they were. 

In Northampton, Mass. the first person 
counted was Citizen Calvin Coolidge. In 
New York City special enumerators called 
on John Richard Voorhis, too, Grand 
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His clock said 122,186,893. 


Sachem of Tammany Hall and president 
of the Board of Elections, to record him 
for the eleventh time in a U. S. census. 
At Sing Sing Prison 2,178 convicts were 
enumerated as “wards” of Warden Lewis 
Edward Lawes, were listed as employed 
because they make 13¢ per day. First 
town to complete its census count: Cen- 
tertown, Mo. 

When the count is completed next week, 
enumerations will be sent to Washington 
where they will be transferred to cards, 
punched and cut into strange shapes. 
These cards will then be fed into intricate 
computing machines which almost in- 
stantly total the answers to all the census 
questions. 

In Director Steuart’s office is a clock- 
like device which registers the growth of 
U. S. population as computed by statis- 
ticians. Every 23 seconds a white flash 
from the clock indicates a net increase 
of one.* At 12:01 on the morning census- 
taking began this census clock registered 
122,186,893. When the total U. S. popula- 
tion by count is announced about July 1, 
Director Steuart will check it against the 
population by estimation, adjust his clock 
if necessary. 

Three branches of the U. S. Govern- 
ment await the census results with peculiar 
interest: 1) The Department of Labor to 
know the real number of unemployed; 2) 
the Federal Radio Commission to know 
the real number of receiving sets in the 
land; 3) the House of Representatives to 
know the basis on which each State, under 
automatic reapportionment, will be given 
popular representation after 1932. 

*Census estimates: a birth every 13 seconds; 
a death every 23 seconds; an immigrant’s arrival 
every 90 seconds; an emigrant’s departure every 


330 seconds. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 
Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 


last week: 
@ Passed (45 to 23) a bill for Govern- 
ment operation of the Muscle Shoals power 
plant (see below). 
@ Passed a bill to put all U. S. employes, 
except postal workers and printers, on a 
44-hour-per-week basis (present basis: 48 
hours ). 
@ Passed a bill requiring publishers to 
supply the Post Office Department with 
more detailed information as to the owner- 
ship of their newspapers and magazines. 
0 
The House Week 

Work Done. The House of Represent- 
atives last week: 








@, Adopted a resolution for a commission 
to study methods of “equalizing the bur- 
dens of war, removing the profits.” 

@ Adopted (221 to 153) a resolution 
sending the Tariff Bill to conference with 
the Senate, with a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” to vote on special items in contro- 
versy later. 

@ Passed a bill creating a textile foun- 
dation to use a $2,000,000 war surplus 
fund for scientific research. 





ee 
“Kick in the Pants” 

For ten years the Federal Government 
has been trying to make up its disjointed 
official mind what to do with the $150,- 
000,000 power and nitrate plant it built 
during the War at Muscle Shoals, Ala. on 
the Tennessee River. Once Henry Ford 
wanted to take it off the Government's 
hands. Then Alabama Power Co. offered 
to lease it. Lately American Cyanamid 
Co. has been bidding for it. Two years ago 
Congress passed legislation for the Gov- 
ernment to operate its own property, only 
to have the bill pocket-vetoed by President 
Coolidge. 

Last week the Senate revived the Muscle 
Shoals question, in three days passed (45 
to 23) another bill for Government opera- 
tion, sent it to the House for concurrence. 

Muscle Shoals most sharply points the 
issue of Government v. private operation 
of a public utility. Though the production 
of nitrate as a fertilizer is a big considera- 
tion, the plant’s 612,000 horse power is 
the nub of the controversy. For ten years 
private power companies have been com- 
batting by fair means and foul, the policy 
of Government operation. 

Three factors have made private power 
companies unpopular with a Senate major- 
ity: 1) their extensive anonymous propa- 
ganda against Government operation, as 
revealed by the Federal Trade Commission 
(Time, Feb. 27, 1928, et seg.); 2) their 
stubborn opposition to regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission (Trme, March 
10); 3) the flagrant lobbying against Gov- 
ernment operation and in favor of the 
American Cyanamid bid by the Tennessee 
River Improvement Association and Its 
onetime head, Claudius Hart Huston, now 
Republican National Committee Chairman 
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(True, March 31). Last week wrote Mark 
Sullivan, veteran Washington observer: 
“What it [the Senate’s bill] symbolizes and 
what gives it its political potency, stated 
in the extremely loose terms of politics, is 
‘a kick in the pants for the public utili- 
ties.’ ” 

The new Senate bill specifically provided 
for a “Muscle Shoals Corp. of the U. S.,” 
composed of three members appointed by 
the President to operate the plant, sell 
power to States and municipalities, experi- 
ment with fertilizer nitrates by using any 
private process filed with the U. S. Patent 
Office. A $32,000,000 dam was to be con- 
structed above Muscle Shoals at Cove 
Creek to stabilize the Tennessee’s flow. 

Generally predicted last week: a Hoover 
veto for the new bill. Said President 
Hoover in his December message to Con- 
gress: “I do not favor the operation by 
the Government of either power or manu- 
facturing business, except as an unavoid- 
able by-product of some other major 
public enterprise.””* 


PROHIBITION 
Poll 


The Prohibition poll conducted by the 
Literary Digest, opinion-collecting weekly, 
grew top heavy last week with Wet votes. 
More than two million ballots were tabu- 
lated as follows: 

For Enforcement—5 53,337 

For Modification—598,252 

For Repeal—8 48,751 

Out of 40 States covered, thus far only 
two—Kansas and Tennessee—gave En- 
forcement a clear majority over the com- 
bined vote for Modification and Repeal. 
In Florida, Louisiana and Kentucky, Re- 
peal votes exceeded those for Enforcement. 
Nineteen States gave a plurality to Repeal, 
21 a plurality to Enforcement. 

The Digest poll, as its sponsors had 
hoped it would, bred sharp Wet-&-Dry con- 
troversy. The Wet complaint: their vote 
had been split between Modification and 
Repeal, their real strength confused and 
diminished. The Drys raged more vehe- 
mently, Their charges: 1) Wet funds were 
financing the pool; 2) more ballots had 
been sent to men than to women; 3) by 
some inexplicable divination on the part 
of the poll managers, Wet families had 
received many ballots, Dry families none. 
Dr. Clarence True Wilson of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition & Public Morals advised a New 
Jersey audience to vote as many times as 
they could in the poll, then rather lamely 
Withdrew the advice when he found a 
newsgatherer had overheard him. In the 
Senate, Washington’s Senator Jones, au- 
thor of the “Five & Ten” law, got up to 
say: “Prohibition has nothing to gain 
and everything to lose in this poll. . . . It 
would not be wise for people who believe 
in Prohibition to take part in it.” It did 
not seem to occur to Dry leaders that one 
reason why they were losing the Digest 





poll might be due to the fact that their. 


followers were taking their original advice, 
abstaining from voting. 





*President Hoover views the power generated 
at Boulder Dam as an “unavoidable by-product” 
of flood relief, irrigation, reclamation. 





The brunt of the Dry attack was borne 
by William Seaver Woods, Digest editor. 
Again and again Dr. Woods insisted his 
magazine was neutral. “Bosh,” he retorted 
to all Dry charges, as he carefully ex- 





Keystone 
EpiTtor Woops 
.. . boshed Dry critics. 


plained that the 20,000,000 ballots sent out 
were scientifically apportionated to each 
state on the basis of population, that past 
events had proved Digest polls 95% accu- 
rate, that duplications were infinitesimal. 

The publicity bureau of Funk & Wag- 
nalls, publishers of the Literary Digest, 
let it be known that Dr. Woods was not 
only the son of a Methodist minister but 
an ardent personal Dry, a fact to which his 
friends in New York and Washington who 
had vainly offered him drinks readily 
attested. 

Funk & Wagnalls. also reminded people 
that the firm was long known as a “Pro- 
hibition house,” that the late Dr. Isaac 
Kauffman Funk founded ‘Prohibition 
Park” as an amusement centre on Staten 
Island. His son Wilfred John Funk, now 
inactive president of the company, is also 
a personal Dry.* 

The Digest office, however, would not 
reveal whether Robert J. Cuddihy, able, 
amiable, Roman Catholic vice president of 
Funk & Wagnalls, actual publisher of the 
Digest and sponsor for its poll, was per- 
sonally Wet or Dry. 


— 


v 





Wind-Up 

With not a vote visibly changed the 
House Judiciary Committee last week 
wound up its Wet-&-Dry hearings. Its 
members had patiently heard in 16 days 
almost one million words from 60 Wet, 


*But Wilfred John Funk, who whiles away his 
time writing jingles (Time, Feb. 10), sometimes 
pretends to be a drinking man. A Funk jingle 
published last week: 


Myra, if I have a jag on 
I am apt to hitch my wagon 
To a street light on occasion 
Suffering a slight abrasion. 


65 Dry witnesses. Wets will be given a 
brief rebuttal period, with the Drys mak- 
ing an even briefer surrebuttal. The evi- 
dence, which has cost the U. S. $5,000 to 
take down and print, leaves the Wets still 
wet, the Drys still dry. As everyone knew 
when the hearings began in February, no 
changes in the law will be recommended 
by the committee. 

Professional Prohibitors who last week 
put their views before the House commit- 
tee were: Dr. Francis Scott McBride of 
the Anti-Saloon League, Edwin Courtland 
Dinwiddie of the National Temperance 
Bureau, Elbert Deets Pickett of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church Board of Prohibi- 
tion, Temperance & Public Morals, Canon 
William Sheafe Chase of the International 
Reform Federation, and Eugene L. Craw- 
ford of the Board of Temperance and 
Social Service of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. These witnesses were 
spared the ordeal of direct testimony and 
cross-examination by Wet committee 
members, when Chairman Graham, to 
save time, adjourned the hearing and per- 
mitted the witnesses to file prepared state- 
ments. New York’s Wet Congressman La 
Guardia wailed his disappointment: “And 
here I’ve been waiting ten years for a 
chance to examine these witnesses!” 

The Dry summations were largely a 
rehash of the routine publicity outpourings 
of the Dry organizations represented. 
Their common points: Prohibition is a 
great economic, social and moral success; 
liquor has always bred official corruption; 
all good citizens should “observe the law 
and throttle nullification.” 

More effective than the praise which 
professional Prohibitors heap upon the job 
that gives them their daily bread, was a 
temperate, well-seasoned statement filed 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, Yale economist 
Professor Fisher adroitly admitted most 
of the facts against which Wets have com- 
plained but insisted that even these facts 
do not outbalance the larger benefits of 
Prohibition. He charted the rise and fall 
of Prohibition as follows: 

“When in 1919 and 1920 Prohibition 
was a ‘new broom, it swept clean.’ Since 
then we went backward for a time. . 
but at no time to where we started 
We seem now to be passing through Pro- 
hibition at Its Worst. . The liquor 
problem, like the race problem, is an in- 
soluble problem and will remain so for at 
least a generation. . .. All the evils of 
Prohibition claimed by the Wets exist. . . . 
But what is their program for coping with 
these evils? Virtually they have none, be- 
cause they have so many and none of them 
practicable.” 

ctananlliinenn 
Five & Ten Trouble 

Having finished shadow-boxing (see 
above), the House Judiciary Committee 
last week was confronted with a tangible, 
important Prohibition problem. For weeks 
its members have been struggling with the 
legislative recommendations of the Wick- 
ersham Commission (TrME, Jan. 20). Par- 
ticularly hard to deal with was the plan to 
empower U. S. commissioners to try minor 
Prohibition violations, to relieve congested 
district courts. To do this it was first 
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necessary to define “minor and casual” 
offenses and remove them from the severe 
penalties of the Jones (“Five & Ten”) 
Law. 

To this end a bill was drafted which 
created a category of minor Prohibition 
offenses—single sales in small quantities 
by casual ‘leggers. Such offenders, tried by 
commissioners, would receive a maximum 
penalty of six months in jail or a $500 
fine. 

Last week Attorney General William 
DeWitt Mitchell rushed to the defense of 
the Jones Law, vigorously opposed any 
such change in the classification of liquor 
violations. He pointed out the “inexact- 
ness of definition” in the House bill, ex- 
plained that “a ‘single sale’ includes a 
barrel as well as a pint,” warned that such 
a divison of Prohibition offenses would 
make it doubly hard for the U. S. to prose- 
cute under the Jones Law. He feared that 
the effect of such a bill would be to reduce 
the whole scale of Prohibition penalties. 
Wrote he: 

“Sufficient time has not elapsed to de- 
termine the efficacy of the increased pen- 
alties |in the Jones Law] and no change 
should be made until it ppears that they 
are ineffective. It is apparent that for 
all practical purposes the Jones Law will 
be emasculated | by this bill] and the pur- 
pose that led to its enactment defeated.” 

Mr. Mitchell’s potent objection to this 
bill—without which, it was conceded, ma- 
chinery for juryless liquor trials can hardly 
be set up—served to squash the chances 
of any immediate legislation carrying out 
this prime recommendation of the Wick- 
ersham Commission. The Attorney Gen- 
eral had strongly supported the Wicker- 
sham proposal when, as a theory, it was 
first presented. Now, when it was being 
shaped up into a legislative reality, he ap- 
parently saw its larger implications. 


Cheap Bar 

Many an interior decorator has made 
profit and reputation by designing and out- 
fitting elaborate drinking rooms in smart 
U.S. homes (Time, Sept. 9). For homes 
in the medium income brackets, specially 
constructed bars are purchasable at about 
$200. Last week the Woodworkers’ 
Guild, No. 103 Lafayette St., Manhattan, 
reasoning that liquor drinking also occurs 
in homes at the bottom of the income 
scale, and that poor people might also 
prefer to imbibe in stylish and fashionable 
surroundings, offered such drinkers a col- 
lapsible bar with a real brass rail for the 
sum of $35.* 

The fixture is in ebony finish, trimmed 
in colors to match any wall. It is four 
feet long, of regulation height (43 in.) 
and about six glasses deep. Beneath the 
bar is a serving shelf large enough to hold 
four dozen quart bottles. The bar itself 
is concave to admit the paunch of an old- 
time ‘tender. When not in use the whole 
thing can be folded up, stowed away in a 
closet if, of course, the bottles have first 
been disposed of. 


*Orders to the Manhattan chapter of the 
Guild are relayed throughout the land to local 
chapters, which follow standard specifications. 


LABOR 


Dole or Revolution? 

Before the gates of Ford Motor Co.’s 
plant at Dearborn, Mich., ten thousand 
jobless men last week rioted wildly, stoned 
police. State employment officials at Chi- 
cago reported two jobs for every five 





VW ide W orld 
WILLIAM GREEN 


“Workers are simply turned adrift.” 


applicants. In New York breadlines grew 
longer and longer. A 20-year record for 
sheltering men, women and children at the 
Municipal Lodging House was_ broken 
Employment at the Brooklyn. Navy Yard 
hit rock bottom when the U. S. laid off 
1,156 skilled workmen, one-third of the 
yard’s force. Meanwhile businessmen 
waited for the predicted industrial pickup 
In Washington last week appeared Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, to testify before the 
Senate Commerce Committee on the extent 
of unemployment. Mr. Green is a con- 
servative labor leader not given to dra- 
matic exaggeration. What he said caused 
Senators to sit up and pay sharp attention. 
A. F. of L. statistics: 3,700,000 jobless in 
February; a billion-dollar wage loss since 
Jan. 1; one worker out of every four look- 
ing for a job. Declared Mr. Green: 
“When these unemployment situations 
come along, workers are simply turned 
adrift. Men should earn money, not have 
it doled out to them.* But unless em- 
ployers change their tactics toward the 
Unions, we shall face either Federal unem- 
ployment insurance [i.e. the dole] to care 
for the jobless or have a revolution on our 
hands. The country cannot stand these 


*Britain, keeping tabs through the dole, last 
week reported its jobless at 1,638,000. 





continual shocks. . . . The unions could 
help . . . but in great industrial centres 
like Detroit and Toledo large mass produc- 
tion employers seem to hate the A. F. of L, 
worse than the Communists. When de- 
pressions come, they throw their workers 
on the street... . If trade unions were 
allowed to function without the relentless 
opposition of large employers, they could 
tide their members over seasonal unem- 
ployment. . . .” 

Promptly thereafter the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, Republican-controlled, 
reported favorably to the Senate two un- 
employment relief bills offered by New 
York’s Democratic Senator Robert Ferdi- 
nand Wagner. One bill called for a com- 
plete monthly collection of employment 
figures by the Department of Labor to re- 
place the present hit-or-miss system which 
keeps even the President of the U. S. 
ignorant as to the number of jobless. The 
other bill would establish a $150,000,000 
public building program which the U. S. 
on short notice could swing into the breach 
of any future labor depression. Enactment 
of these measures was anticipated. 

Meanwhile Secretary of Labor James 
John Davis, than whom none has been 
more officially cheery in the present labor 
crisis, explained himself in the April issue 
of the Financial Diary: “I'm no believer 
in empty optimism. At the same time one 
doesn’t improve the condition of a sick 
man by constantly telling him how ill he 
is. On the contrary we do our best to 
fill him with courage and confidence. 
Business is staging a record recovery.” 


o— 





Record Damages 


A door opening on nothing last week 
involved John Pierpont Morgan in a 
record damage suit in Manhattan. A ham- 
mer dropping from loose fingers last week 
involved Andrew William Mellon in a 
record damage suit in Pittsburgh. Ob- 
servers wondered whether damage suits 
are not greatly conditioned by the fame 
and fortune of the defendants. 

Two years ago Albert Pieri, 19, a 
lather, was working on the new Equitable 
Trust Building, partly Morgan-owned. A 
plasterer sent Pieri to the 16th floor for 
materials. Pieri opened a door, stepped 
out into an air intake shaft over the J. P 
Morgan & Co. building next door, dropped 
165 ft. into a sub-cellar. Permanently 
paralyzed with a broken neck, he was 
carried into court on a stretcher to sue 
for $250,000. Last week a Manhattan 
jury allowed him $110,000 for his injuries 
against the Morgan Company and three 
other concerns. 

One year ago a carpenter at work on 
the Pittsburgher Hotel, owned by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon and his 
brother Richard Beatty Mellon, dropped 
a hammer. It fell through a large plate- 
glass window in the Frick Building next 
door. Flying glass cut a 23-inch gash, 
severed a vertebra, in the back of Mary 


Hahn, 23, cigar vendor. Last week, after 


the Mellon lawyers had admitted liability, 
an Allegheny county jury awarded Miss 
Hahn $102,427 in damages. The Mellons, 
through counsel, protested the verdict was 
excessive, appealed for a new trial. 
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ARMY @ NAVY 


Air War 

With prodigious swoops and _ rushes, 
great flocks of Army airplanes sped west- 
ward across the land last week. A hostile 
army had seized San Francisco, was rap- 
idly invading northern California. To 
repel them, huge bombers roared cross- 
country from Langley Field, Va. Tiny 
pursuit planes streaked away from Sel- 
fridge Field, Mich. Attack planes skimmed 
off from Fort Crockett, Tex. At Mather 
Field, Sacramento, these squadrons con- 
verged with others from Seattle and San 
Diego to form an air force of nearly 200 
battle planes, the largest gathered together 
in the U. S. since the War. 

Reconnaissance began at once. Small 
groups took the air to learn the country- 
side, to spot enemy encampments. Next 
day larger squadrons rose out of Mather 
Field to smash Southern Pacific R. R. 
yards, to destroy bridges and warehouses 
and ammunition dumps, to hop over fields 
and fences, highways and houses, to har- 
ass the invaders with bomb and bullet. 

So commenced the Army’s biggest tac- 
tical air maneuvers on the Pacific Coast. 
The problem: expulsion of an enemy en- 
tirely by aircraft. For three weeks the 
first provisional wing of the Army Air 
Corps—the same squadrons and men that 
would be immediately concentrated in 
event of real war—would fight its invisible 
foe by day, would transform Mather Field 
into a gigantic metal rookery at sundown. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Motorways 


What many a through motorist, delayed 
by local traffic, has long wished for, lay 
behind Bills introduced in the New York 
legislature last week to incorporate New 
York & New England Motorways Corp. 
Proposed was a high-speed, four-track toll 
boulevard between New York City’s 
northern rim and New Haven, Conn. 
(85 mi.). Two hundred million dollars 
private capital would construct, maintain 
and police the project. All crossroads 
would be bridged over. The centre road- 
ways, divided by a metal fence, would 
have a minimum speed limit of 35 m. p. h 
Slower traffic would move on the outer 
lanes. 

Chief sponsor for this motorway was 
Lester P. Barlow of Stamford, Conn., 
President of N. Y. & N. E. M. Corp. Mr. 
Barlow once invented a flying torpedo 
which, according to his specifications, 
giant motors would drive 225 m. p. h. for 
1,000 miles to discharge 500 lb. of TNT. 
More practicable, less lethal was the plan 
Mr. Barlow lately drew up and presented 
to President Hoover for a system of 
private turnpikes linking all major U. S. 
cities, Last week Mr. Barlow assembled 
at his Stamford home his friends and 
supporters, outlined his plans for local 
cooperation on this, his latest scheme. 

Upon the attitude of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. depended 
many of Mr. Barlow’s plans. He _ pro- 
posed that his motorway should parallel 
the New Haven’s line, even in places 


using the New Haven’s right-of-way. The 
New Haven’s rail stations would serve as 
motorway stations and turnoffs. In return 
the New Haven would be granted an ex- 
clusive bus franchise on the motorway. 

Not new was Mr. Barlow’s plan. First 
express toll road in the U. S. was the 
Long Island Motor Parkway (Time, Sept. 
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LESTER BARLOW 


high Speed. 


10). Four years ago highway officials of 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana began to 
plan a tri-state motorway, 200 ft. wide, 
from Milwaukee, around the outskirts of 
Chicago, Hammond and Gary to the 
Michigan line. Of the 185 miles of right- 
of-way necessary for this toll road, 150 
have been donated or leased. Last year 
plans were announced for a 25-mile ele- 
vated pavement for express motor travel 
over Grand Trunk R. R. tracks between 
Detroit and Pontiac, Mich. (Time, Sept. 
23). 

Empty U ppers 

Pullman travel in 1929 took its worst 
slump in five years. Though the company 
operated more cars (8,842), more miles 
(1,206,767,059) than ever before, the 
number of passengers (33,434,268) fell off 
2.638.943 from the five-year peak. The 
average Pullman passenger traveled 420 
miles on each trip last year, 25 miles 
further than he did in 1925. But where 
13 people rode in each Pullman car in 
1925, only 11 people rode in 1929. Result: 
many more empty upper berths. 

Last week Pullman Co. announced a plan 
to help compensate itself for the loss of 
a million and a half berth passengers. 
On May 1 it will reduce its rates 22° on 
sections (upper and lower berths com- 
bined). It hopes single passengers, to get 
privacy by day, air and space by night, 
will buy sections instead of lowers, thus 
supply revenue from otherwise empty 
profitless uppers. Present section rate 
New York—Chicago: $16.20. New section 
rate: $12.60. 


I. C. C. v. Holding Companies 


Railroad officials, lawyers and lobbyists 
jostled one another unceremoniously last 
week to crowd into the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee Room 
for the opening of a great investigation 
Subject of the investigation: Railroad 
holding companies. Prime question: Who 
owns which railroads? 

Last year the Interstate Commerce 
Commission loudly warned against these 
holding companies, insisted their under 
cover activities were already blurring th: 
I. C. C.’s merger map (Time, Dec. 16) 
Last week Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner Joseph Bartlett Eastman appeared 
as a witness before the House Committee 
to give specifications for starting the in- 
quiry. His general complaint was that the 
I. C. C. could handle railroads but that it 
lacked any legal authority to deal with 
their financial alter egos which acquire rail 
stocks, scramble them together in defiance 
of the I. C. C. and, for all practical pur- 
poses, produce consolidations which the 
I. C. C. has prohibited. The Commission 
he said, is thus rapidly losing control over 
consolidations. He asked for legislation to 
break up the present practice. 

Pennroad and Allegheny. Commis- 
sioner Eastman’s major specifications dealt 
with two famed holding companies—Penn- 
road, controlled by directors of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R.—and Allegheny Corp. con- 
trolled by Oris Paxton and Mantis James 
Van Sweringen. He cited the fact that 
Pennroad was buying heavily into Boston 
& Maine and New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. He warned that if Pennsyl- 
vania enters the New England territory, 
it will be absolutely contrary to the 
I. C. C.’s merger plan. Likewise Pennroad 
is buying into Atlantic Coast Line, South- 
ern, and already controls 15°, of Seaboard 
Air Line. It has gobbled up Detroit, To- 
ledo & Ironton which the I. C. C. assigned 
to Baltimore & Ohio. 

Allegheny Corp., according to Mr. East- 
man, beside controlling the Van Sweringen 
roads forbidden to merge by the I. C. C 
now owns 20% of Kansas City Southern 
is buying into Sante Fé and Great North- 
etn. It controls Missouri Pacific which 
the I. C. C. never intended to go into such 
a vast East-West lineup 


Couzens Bill. Largely because of the 
activities of these holding companies in 
mixing up mergers, Michigan’s Senator 
James Couzens, Chairman of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee, intro- 
duced a Bill to withdraw from the I. C. C 
its power to approve rail mergers. Effect 
of this bill would be to “freeze” the rail- 
road map as it is until such time as hold- 
ing companies can be brought under Fed 
eral control. Should roads attempt to 
merge without authority, under the Couz- 
ens Bill the U. S. could enjoin them. The 
ban on consolidations would be lifted it 
and when “adequate legislation properly 
designed to protect and promote the public 
interest” is enacted. 

Loree Rejection. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission last week received 
from its assistant finance director who had 
examined the matter, a recommendation 
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to reject the plan of Leonor Fresnel Loree, 
bushy-bearded Delaware & Hudson R. R. 
president, to build a 344-mile line across 
Pennsylvania as the main link in a new 
New York-Chicago Trunk Line. Reason: 
public convenience did not necessitate the 
construction cost of $200,000,000; no new 
traffic would be created. 


CORRUPTION 


Customs Quiz 

To scores of thousands of U. S. tour- 
ists who returned through the Port of 
New York in the last two years, the Treas- 
ury Department last week sent a ques- 
tionnaire. Promised immunity, each was 
asked whether he had given the customs 
inspectors at the pier a gratuity, whether 
any had been asked. Purpose of the quiz: 
to break up petty customs graft, to smash 
a ring of narcotic smugglers. 


THE STATES 


“A Bond Does Not Die’ 


A group of literal-minded men is the 
British Council of Foreign Bondholders. 

Recently they heard that the U. S. has a 
thing called “The National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement.” 
Excited, they despatched to Chairman 
George Woodward Wickersham last week 
a request that his Commission work for 
“enforcement of the laws which Missis- 
sippi and other Southern States broke” 
when they repudiated their debts to British 
holders of Confederate bonds. 

“A bond does not die,” wrote the 
B. C. F. B. to Mr. Wickersham. ‘The 
repudiation was and is unconstitutional 
from the Federal and State viewpoints and 
the matter can never be finally closed 
while the bonds remain unredeemed. In 
the case of the State the stigma of repu- 
diation is perpetuated during the existence 
of the dishonored issue which bears the 
seal of its sovereignty. If a State be part 
of the Federal Union a reflection is cast 
upon the protective sovereignty which en- 
circles it.” 


TOWNS AND CITIES 
Charleston’s Birthday 

To mayors of 5,000 U. S. cities through- 
out the land have gone letters from 
Charleston, S. C. Each letter asked each 
mayor to broadcast the news that Charles- 
ton was this week having a 25oth birth- 
day party, to advise all onetime Charles- 
tonians to return to their ancient city to 
join the refined festivities. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment helped Charleston celebrate by 
issuing a commemorative 2¢ postage 
stamp, by sending Secretary of War Pat- 
rick Jay Hurley and Chief of Staff Charles 
Pelot Summerall to stand with South 
Carolina’s Governor John Gardiner Rich- 
ards and North Carolina’s Governor Oli- 
ver Max Gardner at official functions 
Ready to chime out a welcome to all re- 
turning Charlestonians were the famed 
bells of St. Michael’s. 

Englishmen first settled along the Ash- 
ley River in 1670, ten years later moved 
their government to the rich peninsula 


between the Ashley and the Cooper. Rice 
and cotton gave prosperity. Cavalier sec- 
ond sons, high-born French Huguenots, 
gave aristocracy. Great names—Pinck- 
ney, Rutledge, Lewis, Calhoun, Gadsden, 
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Keystone 
DEMOCRACY’S RASKOB 


. twitched in the torture seat. 


(See col. 3) 


Ravenel, Laurens, Petigru—rose and fell 
The St. Cecilia society balls dazzled 
Northern visitors. To see the magnolia 
gardens, men crossed the sea. In St. An- 
drew’s hall on Dec. 20, 1860, South Caro- 
lina voted itself out of the Union. Last 
big Charleston event: the $5,000,000 
earthquake of Aug. 31, 1886, which killed 
27 persons. 

Charleston, leisurely, unprogressive, so- 
cially high-headed, remains today an an- 
tique among U. S. cities. The Atlantic 
Coast Line’s best Florida trains skip 
Charleston; likewise Clyde Steamship 
Co.’s New York-Florida express boats. 
Its business men lunch at 2:30, return to 
work at 4, if at all. Many contend, visitors 
as well as citizens, that it is the most 
civilized city in the U. S 
Chicago Baptism 

Chicago’s Better Business Bureau moved 
last week to clear its city of a bad public 
name. Enrolled were 700,000 schoolboys 
to defend Chicago from its defamers dur- 
ing Boys’ Week next month. Exclaimed 
Superintendent of Schools Bogan: “The 
present generation of Chicagoans needs a 
baptism of the pride and loyalty that built 
the World’s Fair in ’93 and carried the 
glories of the city to the far corners of 
the earth.”* 

From London this week by transoceanic 
telephone, Charles Gates Dawes, Chicago 
citizen, Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James's, was ready to send a five-minute 
speech to a Chicago Better Business Bu- 
reau dinner “to establish the truth about 
the city as a good place to live and do 
business.” 


*Chicago plans another fair, for 1933. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Raskob v. G. O. P. 

Senate Republicans last week failed to 
squeeze John Jacob Raskob, chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, into 
a political hole quite so uncomfortable as 
the one into which Senate Democrats had 
placed Claudius Hart Huston, chairman of 
the Republican National Committee 
(Time, March 31). Mr. Huston had been 
caught lobbying on Muscle Shoals. If Mr. 
Raskob could be caught lobbying on Pro- 
hibition, the score between the party 
leaders would be even. 

Indiana’s Republican Senator Arthur 
Raymond Robinson prepared for Mr. 
Raskob’s appearance before the Lobby 
Committee by digging up contributions of 
$64,500 in three years by Mr. Raskob to 
the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment. Next day Mr. Raskob, 
twitchy with apprehension, took the “tor- 
ture seat” before the Lobby Committee, 

Two hours of violent political horseplay 
followed. The sum of Mr. Raskob’s testi- 
mony: he had contributed $66,000 to the 
Wet association; he was ignorant of its 
detailed operations and expenditures; he 
had never lobbied; he had carefully kept 
separate his personal position on Prohi- 
bition and the position of his party. 

These facts did not satisfy Senator 
Robinson. He tried to snare the Demo- 
cratic chairman with insinuating questions, 
Democratic Senators Caraway and Walsh 
on the Committee stormily protested such 
crude and obvious political maneuvering 
Spectators mocked with loud laughter. 
Senator Robinson asked Mr. Raskob if he 
did not take his Democratic chairmanship 
to help fight Prohibition. Cried Senator 
Walsh: “Don’t answer that question! 
Don’t answer it!” Senator Robinson tried 
to build up an “important point” by re- 
vealing the anti-Raskobism of North Caro- 
lina’s Josephus Daniels, oldtime Democrat, 
onetime Secretary of the Navy. When 
Senator Robinson was forced to aban- 
don this line due to his ignorance of 
Mr. Daniels’ career, spectators whooped 
with derision. Senator Caraway, chairman 
of the committee and as Dry a Democrat 
as Mr. Daniels, remarked: ‘Don’t laugh, 
good people. This is Senator Robinson's 
show and please don’t spoil it.” 

Two political impressions Senator Rob- 
inson tried to piece together from Mr. 
Raskob’s testimony: 1) money the Demo- 
cratic chairman gave the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment was 
used to elect Wet Republicans, to oppose 
Dry Democrats; 2) the Democratic chair- 
man “threw his money to the four winds” 
in his opposition to Prohibition. 


o 








Smart Mayor Smart 

Eleven years in office, Mayor John D 
Smart of Jacksonport, Ark. (pop. 318) 
wearied of his job, sought retirement 
Jacksonport citizens would not let him 
quit, made him a candidate for re-elec- 
tion against George M. Richardson. Smart 
Mayor Smart worked hard for Mr. Rich- 
ardson, secured his own retirement by Mr. 
Richardson’s election last week. 
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The sterling quality 





of the new Chrysler- 
built De Soto Straight Eight begins 
with sound and skillful engineer- 
ing, carries on through the basic 
excellence of materials, and ex- 
tends to all the infinite detail of 
precision craftsmanship. 4 Here 
are all the hallmarks of a quality 


that inspires lasting confidence and 
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pride. Here quality expresses itself 
in richness of appearance; in lux- 
urious appointments—and above 
all, quality speaks out in perform- 
ance not equaled by many eight- 
cylinder cars hundreds of dollars 
higher in price. ¢ Obvious quality, 
far more than low price, is the new 
De Soto Straight Eight’s passport 


to swift and enduring popularity. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 











INTERNATIONAL 
Disappointed Ruler 


In crowning a Pope, the officiating cardi- 
nal deacon advances, supporting with out- 
stretched arms a tall headdress of cloth- 
of-gold, sewn with precious stones, en- 
circled with three coronets, surmounted by 
a cross, and says: 

“Receive the Tiara adorned with three 
crowns, and know that thou art Father 
of princes and kings, Ruler of the World, 
Vicar of our Savior Jesus Christ!” 

As Father, as Ruler and as Vicar the 
present Pope Pius XI recently appealed to 
all Christendom (Trme, March 10), and 
later to the Most High (Time, March 31) 
for action against the Soviet Government, 
whose anti-religious acts His Holiness 
called “horrible, sacrilegious iniquities.” 

At Rome last week, in an official Vatican 
communiqué to the World press, these 
points were made: first His Holiness is 
“highly pleased” that the Chairman of the 
U. S. Senate’s Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, Senator William Edgar Borah (casual 
Presbyterian) made private protest anent 
the persecutions to Soviet Acting Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs Maximovitch 
Litvinov. The Vatican further intimated 
that Pope Pius is “deeply disappointed” 
because, despite his appeals, no Christian 
Government whatsoever has made any 
official, diplomatic protest to Moscow; 
third, the Vatican intimated that Pope 
Pius is particularly disappointed with the 
Government of the Irish Free State and 
with those of their Most Catholic Maj- 
esties, King Vittorio Emanuele of Italy, 
King Alfonso of Spain, King Albert of the 
Belgians. 

In Dublin, opinion was current, last 
week, that only one thing prevents the 
Irish Free State Parliament from passing 
a resolution similar to that passed by the 
State of New York (Time, March 10) 
deploring and condemning “Red Perse- 
cutions.” 

The One Thing: young Ireland feels that 
her new prosperity depends on top speed 
performance by Mr. Ford’s immense new 
Irish factories (Time, Oct. 28). As every- 
one knows, the Motor Man (Episcopalian ) 
is the world’s greatest exporter of motor 
thews and sinews to the growing young 
Russian Industrial Giant. 


Thus far Catholic newspapers in Ire- 
land have been silent on this issue, have 
not harried Irish Free State President 
Cosgrave with demands that he back up 
the Pope’s appeal. But the Jrish Times 
(Protestant) has denounced as ‘“con- 
temptible” the Government’s “pusillani- 
mous truckling to trade expediency.” 

In Moscow was published fortnight ago 
a manifesto signed by 25 Soviet scientists, 
declaring that they are not being perse- 
cuted, charging that “the Papacy through- 
out history has persecuted scientists, espe- 
cially astronomers,” concluding with a de- 
mand that Pope Pius release from “the 
secret, inquisitorial archives of the Vati- 
can” certain suppressed astronomical 
works of Renaissance Scientists Galileo 
and Copernicus. 





The Papal daily L’Osservatore Romano 
replied last week: first that Pope Pius has 
never said that scientists are persecuted in 
Russia; second that Galileo was censured 
by the Church not as an astronomer or 
scientist per se, but because his teaching 
that the earth revolved instead of remain- 
ing stationary as the Church then taught 
was contrary to theology; third that the 
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“THe RULER OF THE WORLD” 


Was displeased by all Christian 
Governments. 


suppressed astronomical works in question 
have not been kept locked up in the secret 
archives of the Vatican since the 17th 
century but were “‘placed at the disposal of 
scholars more than 50 years ago.” 

News from Paris reached Pope Pius 
last week that the Academy of Moral and 
Political Science, a subsidiary of the 
French Institute, had before it a motion, 
expected soon to pass, conferring a seat 
upon the Supreme Pontif. If he accepts 
this seat in the Academy’ of Moral and 
Political Science, His Holiness will be in- 
vited to visit Paris in 1932, address the 
Academy during the celebration of its 
rooth anniversary. 


CONFERENCE 


Hero! Hero! 


It was about time, Signor Benito Musso- 
lini decided last week, that Signor Dino 
Grandi should become in Italian eyes the 
hero of the London Conference. 

Punching one of the pale buttons on 
his big dark desk, // Duce dictated to the 
secretary who hurried in, the gist of what 
newsorgans would say next day all over 
Italy. With this chore attended to the 
Dictator ate his frugal lunch, returned to 
his office, locked the door. Then for a 
time passers-by heard the wild, crash- 
ing strains of the Mussolini violin—his 
“Wooden Woman” as the instrument is 
called in the argot of the populace. 

Some Italian editors echo // Duce louder 
than others, but always loudest is young 


Editor Mario Carli of L’Jmpero (“Orders 
is Orders’’). It was he who last year called 
Austria “a miserable spitoon” when rela- 
tions were strained with that country 
(Time, April 22). His headline on the 
Naval Conference last week: 

SEA WOLVES UNITE WITH LAND 

WOLVES! 

Below, with a Niagara of passionate 
Italian adjectives, Signor Dino Grandi, 
black-shirted Chief of the Italian delega 
tion in London, was metaphorically de- 
scribed as strangling the British sea wolf 
with his right hand while he choked the 
French land wolf with his left. 

What had happened meanwhile in Lon- 
don was a trifle less dramatic than stran- 
gling wolves. Ever since /1 Duce rose 
swashbuckling to power, flames of suspi- 
cion have been darting higher each year 
between France and Italy. Actual vol- 
canic eruption was far oft last week. In 
London all that Signor Grandi actually 
did was first to have high words with Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Arthur Henderson in 
private, then to send a note around to the 
hotel of Foreign Minister Aristide Briand 
of France. 

The note was a scorcher, a strangler, 
but written in that backhand fashion called 
“the language of diplomacy.’* On its face 
it merely informed M. Briand that Italy 
would consider it a friendly act if France 
should sign no agreement or treaty at Lon- 
don to which Italy was not a party. This 
meant, of course, that Italy would consider 
it an unfriendly act on the part of France 
if she should sign a four-power treaty with 
the U. S., Britain and Japan or any one of 
25 tentative special Anglo-French “security 
agreements” (Time, April 7), drafts of 
which were strewn all about M. Briand’s 
proverbially untidy bedroom last week. 

A later trumpeting by the Fascist press 
announced that Signor Grandi had re- 
ceived assurances from M. Briand that 
France would continue to perform only 
“friendly acts” so far as Italy is con- 
cerned. Whatever this meant, it sufficed 
to make the blackshirt a homemade Hero 

‘Ladies Leave. Mrs. Charles Francis 
Adams and Mrs. Dwight Whitney Morrow 
set sail for Manhattan last week. Secre- 
tary of the Navy Adams admitted that his 
wife was going home to spend the Easter 
holidays with their son Charles Francis Jr. 
Mr. Morrow did not deny a report that 
his wife was leaving “because of important 
social engagements.” Earlier in the week 
the wife of Ambassador-Delegate Hugh 
Simons Gibson had returned to her chil- 
dren in Brussels. Mrs. Henry Lewis Stim- 
son was left the sole U. S. delegate’s wife 
to stay on doggedly through the eleventh 
week of the Conference. 


*Correspondents were vexed when Mr. Arthur 
(later the Earl of) Balfour used the expression 
“limitrophe” at the Washington Naval Confer- 
ence, but he charmingly explained: “Its use is 
almost entirely confined to diplomatic correspond- 
ence.” 

Later a reporter passed him a note to ask if 
d-i-c-h-o0-t-o-m-i-z-e was the correct spelling of 
another “diplomatic word’ he had just used. 
“Did I really say ‘dichotomize’?” wrote Mr. 
Balfour in reply. “How silly! Why not say 
‘bisect’?” 
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M. Briand is a bachelor. Mr. MacDon- 
ald is a widower. Mr. Wakatsuki left his 
wife in Japan. Donna Grandi, the only 
wife of a Chief of Delegation who has 
done any actual work, the efficient, confi- 
dential secretary of Dino (“Wolf Stran- 
gler”) Grandi, had already returned to 
Rome, declaring it impossible to remain 
longer. 

Ancestors Queried. Almost every day 
correspondents had a new version of what 
sort of pact might be signed and how 
many nations might sign it. Regarded as 
dead certain was the acceptance by Japan 
of the Anglo-U. S. draft agreement 
(Trme, April 7). But suddenly in Tokyo, 
the Chief of the Naval Staff, Admiral 
Kato, exercised his right to go over the 
heads of the entire cabinet, laid before 
Emperor Hirohito powerful objections to 
what had been agreed. 

In London attempts were made to pass 
off the Kato protest as a mere expression 
of personal opinion, but in Tokyo there 
were rumors that the Emperor and privy 
council were reviewing the whole compro- 
mise from its beginnings, were conferring 
with the Imperial Ancestors and the Sun 
Goddess. 

Minimum Certainty. In these cir- 
cumstances the plenary session of the 
Conference scheduled for last week—the 
first in seven weeks—was postponed to 
this week. M. Briand crossed from Lon- 
don to Paris, puffing his de-nicotinized 
cigarets inscrutably, carrying to Prime 
Minister André Tardieu the 25 tentative 
“Security Pacts’—mute evidence that the 
Conference was diplomatically bankrupt. 

Reporters were told day after day by 
chief U. S. Delegate Stimson that a three- 
power Anglo-U. S.-Japanese pact was a 
“minimum certainty.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Parliament’s Week 

@, Jewish fears that Great Britain might 
someday give up her Palestine mandate 
and leave the Zionist colonies there to be 
slaughtered by the Arabs were dispelled, 
last week, when Prime Minister James 
Ramsay MacDonald read a declaration to 
the House of Commons which was later 
formally approved by Messrs. Lloyd 
George and Stanley Baldwin, thus binding 


all three of Great Britain’s political 
parties. 

“A double undertaking is involved,” 
said Mr. MacDonald, “to the Jewish 


people on the one hand and to the non- 
Jewish people of Palestine on the other. 
It is the firm resolve of His Maj- 
esty’s Government to do equal jus- 
tice to all sections of the population of 
Palestine. . . . This is an international 
obligation from which there can be no 
receding.” 
@, With a vote of 219 to 35, the House of 
Commons amended the Army and Air 
Force Bill, abolished the death penalty for 
desertion on active service. 

“Tt is not a fair deal,” said Ernest 
Thurtle, author of the Bill, “to take a man 
from a farm or a factory, clap a tin hat 
on his head, and then shoot him if his 
nerve fails.” 


Added Author Thurtle: “Out of 287 

men executed while serving with the col- 
ors during the War, 264 or 92% were shot 
for desertion. The death penalty did not 
stiffen the backs of the soldiers, for in 
addition to those who were shot 17,000 
men deserted. 
@ After suffering a technical defeat of 
179 to 183 on a trifling issue of procedure 
the Labor cabinet returned to the charge, 
last week, in a mighty effort to jam 
through their Coal Bill. 

Highly controversial and _ pinko-social- 
istic, the Bill aims to regulate the coal 
output of all Great Britain, reduce work- 
ing hours, and set up a national wages 
board. 


Just before the final debate on third 
reading began, Liberal Lloyd George gave 
Laborite MacDonald renewed assurance 
that his Party would not let the Govern- 
ment down so long as the Naval Confer- 
ence lasted. Several times the Welshman 
has seemed to be weakening on this assur- 
ance, but last week he stood firm and La- 
borites smacked the Bill through, 277 to 
234. 

@, Two scientific Laborites, a Dr. Robert 
Forgan and one Thomas Edward Groves, 
rose With a project to improve the atmos- 
phere of the House of Commons by spray- 
ing Parliament with an atomized mixture 
of alcohol and oxygen. “We have had 
some highly successful tests in the com- 
mittee rooms at St. Stephen’s,” said Dr. 
Forgan. 

@ Shrewd Cecil Malone, M. P.. unable to 
attend a dinner tendered him by his Nor- 
thampton constituents, appeased and de- 
lighted them by sending a phonograph 
record of the speech he would have made. 
Amid cheers it was played at the dinner. 
“Fed Up with England”’ 

President Thomas Garrigue Masaryk of 
Czechoslovakia said recently, rebuking 
malcontents at Prague, “I have never met 
an Englishman who spoke disloyally of his 
country 








The President had never met Captain 
Otway Robinson, retired English master 
mariner, whose last words when he died 
recently at 84 were, “I’m fed up with 
England.” 

So fed up was this Englishman that his 
will, opened last week, bequeathes £10,000 
($50,000) for the relief of German 
soldiers disabled in the War. 

“Whereas wealthy and victorious Eng- 
land is well able to care for her disabled 
soldiers,” reads the will, “disabled Ger- 
man soldiers (the great majority of whom 
were conscripted under the former rigor- 
ous system of Prussian militarism) can 
only receive meagre pensions in their poor, 
defeated country.” 

So utterly fed up with England was 
Englishman Robinson that his will con- 
tains a further, ingenious clause: if any 
hitch prevents German veterans from ac- 
cepting his money, it is to go to Dutch 
veterans of the Boer War against England, 
and the cash in this event will be handled 
by General Rt. Hon. Jan Christiaan 
Smuts, famed Boer-turned-Briton. 


“Joyous Boys & Girls” 

In London last week the Most Rev. Dr. 
Cosmo Gordon Lang, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Primate of all England, spoke in 
open, frank, explicit terms upon a secular 
subject which some Protestants and nearly 
all Catholics consider unmentionable. 

“We must deplore,” said Dr, Lang, 
“the increasing use by young, unmarried 
people of birth control knowledge; but we 
must welcome freedom of the sexes in 
other directions.” 

A bachelor himself, the Primate con- 
tinued: “We want to liberate the sex im- 
pulse, which is part of the heritage of 
humanity, from the impression that it is 
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PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND 
“We . welcome freedom of the sexes 
in other directions. sd 


always to be surrounded by negative 
warnings and restraints, and put in its 
rightful place among the great creative 
and formative things of every healthy, 
joyous boy and girl. I would rather have 
all the risks from free discussion of sex 
than the greater risks run by a conspiracy 
of silence.” 

On the day of Dr. Lang’s address sev- 
eral delegations from a large number ot 
public bodies waited upon Prime Minister 
James Ramsay MacDonald, urged him to 
put through Parliament a bill permitting 
the widest possible dissemination of birth 
control information “as an economic 
measure ... as a most effective means 
of relieving unemployment the popu- 
lation of Great Britain has increased 
beyond the country’s resources. e 





“Churlish Attitude” 

There are two kinds of British business- 
men. One is afraid that U. S. investors 
will buy control of British firms, bulwarks 
of the Empire. Therefore he harries the 
British Government to legislate against 
“dollar penetration.” 

The other sort of British businessman 
follows the lead of certain “Young Turks” 
among London stockbrokers who have re- 
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cently been advising British clients to take 
their money out of “moribund” British in- 
dustries and invest it in the U. S. This 
group highly approves of investment by 
U. S. citizens in British companies, the 
more moribund the better. 

In London last week Rt. Hon. Sir Robert 
Horne, onetime (1921-22) Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, contributed to this vital 
subject a parcel of impressive words. 

“In the next few years,” said he, ‘“‘Ameri- 
can money may be just as useful to us as 
ours was to them in the half-century fol- 
lowing the Civil War. In fact, I am not 
sure whether the world needs anything for 
the rectification of its financial and eco- 
nomic position so much as a rapid and 
widespread investment of American capital 
abroad. 

“Tam dead against any policy of narrow 
monetary nationalism in matters of trade. 
Certainly we, who have thousands of mil- 
lions engaged in foreign enterprises all 
over the earth, should be the last people 
even to contemplate a churlish attitude 
toward capital merely because it is 
foreign.” 

Sir Robert is Chairman of Burma Corp., 
which once employed Engineer Herbert 
Clark Hoover. 


i cain 


Forgetful Pill Man 

Sir Thomas Beecham, famed orchestral 
conductor, son of the potent pill tycoon, 
read in a London newspaper last week 
that he had been fined £10 ($50) for fail- 
ing to answer a summons. 

The item reminded Sir Thomas that-he 
had crammed the summons into his pocket 
weeks before, when a call boy had shouted 
it was time to conduct a concert. 

Fishing in the same pocket of the suit 
he wore at the concert, negligent Sir 
Thomas found the summons, hopped to a 
telephone, rang up his solicitor. 

“Sir Thomas Beecham is a busy man,” 
explained the solicitor to the judge, who 
promptly remitted the £10 fine when the 
solicitor pledged his word of honor that a 
hotel bill for £16 which busy Sir Thomas 
had also forgotten to pay, and which was 
the cause of the original summons, would 
be paid at once. 





3 
Women & Rubbish 
In London the Royal Commission on 
Civil Service sat pompously on the ques- 
tion of Englishwomen who, by keeping 
their nuptials secret, circumvent the law 
requiring them to resign as Civil Servants 
when they marry. 

Ingenious methods were proposed for 
detecting delinquents, punishments were 
pondered. Dinnertime neared but Baron 
Tomlin of Ash, Chairman of the Com- 
mission, reserved his opinion, conducted 
the debate on the highest plane of British 
parliamentary procedure. 

Came suddenly an abrupt, spontaneous, 
general eagerness to know the Chairman’s 
notions. He hesitated, nerved himself, 
unbent from his official role. “If you want 
my personal view,” said Lord Tomlin care- 
fully, “I think that, for all we know, they 
are all married. Rubbish to try to catch 
women at a thing like that!” 





FRANCE 
L’Affaire Koutiepoff 

Ten weeks ago General Alexander Paul 
Koutiepoff, head of all Russian royalist 
military organizations in Europe, kissed 
his wife perfunctorily goodbye, put his 
bowler hat on his head and strolled off 
down the Rue Rousselet in Paris to attend 
a staff meeting at the Russian Officers’ 
Club. As instantly and completely as a 
conjuror’s rabbit, he disappeared. An hour 
later Mme Koutiepoff was in hysterics. 

“Boche moi!” she sobbed. “It is the 
Bolsheviks! I know it! I know those 
people! They will pull out his finger nails, 
they will put out his eyes! No one will 
ever see him again.” 

Within a week /’Affaire Koutiepoff was 
a serious international incident. Menac- 
ing crowds gathered in front of the Soviet 
Embassy in Paris, French Conservatives 
loudly demanded the breaking off of dip- 
lomatic relations with the Soviet Union. 
Newspapers offered prizes for the most 
plausible solution to the mystery, re- 
printed long accounts of the nefarious 
doings of the Russian secret service 
(G. P. U.) in foreign countries. French 
agents of the Strete Générale complained 
that the number of entirely unauthorized 
amateur detectives was seriously interfer- 
ing with their investigations. Round Paris 
cafés spread lurid accounts of secret 
underground torture chambers in the 
Soviet Embassy. One story persisted—of 
a mysterious red taxicab and a man 
dressed as a gendarme who helped the 
occupants bundle General Koutiepoff into 
the car as he was walking down the street. 

Last fortnight brought the first definite 
answer to the Koutiepoff riddle. La 
Liberté, Parisian evening daily, published 
a special edition, charged that six days 
earlier General Alexander Paul Koutie- 
poff was seen battered but still alive in a 
cell in Moscow’s Loubianskaia prison. 

Surprisingly enough, the French secret 
police partially verified the rumor. Gen- 
eral Koutiepoff Had been kidnapped in a 
red taxicab in the Rue Rousselet, they 
admitted. On the evening of Jan. 26 an 
unidentified Russian woman at Cabourg, 
tiny Norman fishing village, had seen the 
red taxicab and a mysterious grey limou- 
sine draw up by the shore. A man dressed 
as a gendarme and a woman in a tan coat 
had stepped out, carrying a limp figure 
which was placed in a motor boat which 
instantly sped off in the direction of Houl- 
gate. Other witnesses announced that a 
Russian merchantman had been lying off 
the mouth of the Seine near Houlgate for 
several days, that it disappeared on Jan. 
27. La Liberté demanded once more the 
breaking off of diplomatic relations with 
Russia, invited Parisians to a monster 
mass meeting. 

So juicy a scandal as l’Affaire Koutie- 
poff could not be laid on the shelf without 
a sniff and a playful poke from that irre- 
pressible gourmet, M. Léon Daudet, edi- 
tor of the flamboyant Royalist sheet 
Action Frangaise. “Mark my words!” he 
wrote. “War will come of this in a few 
months!” 

Last week all Paris was agog with ru- 





mors that Prime Minister André Tardieu 
was seriously pondering whether to break 
off diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union. Excitement grew when the private 
airplane of Sir Henri Deterding, Anglo- 
Dutch oil tycoon, arrived from London 
at Le Bourget and Sir Henri sped by 
motor to confer for two hours with M. 
Tardieu, then dashed back to his plane, 
flew home to London. Observers pondered 
the most widely believed explanation of 
Sir Henri’s movements: he came at the 
request of M. Tardieu who wanted to 
know whether French consumers of cer- 
tain petroleum products (especially naph- 
tha) which they now buy from the Soviet 
Union could be sure of a reasonably priced 
supply from Sir Henri’s associates should 
France decide to break with Russia. 

Sir Henri was supposed to have pledged 
his word that M. Tardieu could count 
on adequate supplies, fair prices. 


GERMANY 
Ha, Ha! Ha, Ha! Ha, Ha!! 


Like a red cloak at a bullfight was the 
red morocco brief case which Chancellor 
Heinrich (“Iron Cross”) Briining carried 
ostentatiously under his arm last week as 
he entered the Reichstag to put his new 
Cabinet (Trme, April 7) to the test—a 
vote of confidence. 

The case, everyone knew, contained a 
decree dissolving the Reichstag and order- 
ing new elections. The decree was signed 
by the most potent name in Germany: 
HINDENBURG. 

By opening the case, Chancellor Bri- 
ning could, under Article 48 of the German 
Constitution, make himself virtual dictator 
of the Reich for a period of three months 
which must pass before a new Reichstag 
could be elected and assembled. Crack! 
went the invisible Hindenburg whip and 
the Reichstag deputies in their confusion 
and buzzing excitement resembled an 
arena-full of balky bulls. 

Then, for the second time in the eight 
years he has been a Deputy, Dr. Alfred 
Hugenberg took the rostrum. Germany’s 
potent “Little Man in Blue” was in blue 
serge as usual. He is the Hearst, Para- 
mount & Famous Lasky Corp. and Asso- 
ciated Press of Germany, a magnat and 
monopolist of propaganda who has bought 
the leadership of the Nationalist Party 
(reactionary, monarchist ). 

“Y-y-yesterday,” began Dr. Hugenberg, 
stuttering less from stage fright than from 
sheer lack of practice in public speaking, 
“Y-y-yesterday the Nationalist Party was 
resolved to unite with the forces opposing 
the present Government.” 

Jeered a Communist: “But that was 
yesterday!” 

Dr. Hugenberg, disturbed and losing his 
place in his carefully prepared manuscript 
looked up, seemed not to realize that he 
was being jeered, and observed with com- 
plete political naiveté: “Yes, that was 
yesterday.” 

The Reichstag burst into one vast Ger- 
man guffaw; but Dr. Hugenberg, strong 
in his basic potency, stood his ground like 
a magnat, and when silence came again 
read his speech to the end. He announced 
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that overnight the Nationalist Party had 
reversed itself, would stand with the Cab- 
inet. 

This made it unnecessary for Chancellor 
Briining to unlock his brief case. He put 
to vote a Communist and Socialist motion 
of no-confidence, defeated it by the smash- 
ing victory of 252 to 187. 

In the Reichstag lobbies it was said that 
Dr. Hugenberg and the Big Business wing 
of his party had been forced to reverse 
overnight by the agrarian wing, made up 
of farmers and landed proprietors fanatic- 
ally loyal to HINDENBURG. The vic- 
tory of “Iron Cross” Briining was thus 
purely a triumph for the President of 
the Republic. 

In his ministerial declaration Dr. Brin- 
ing was annoyingly vague, promised in a 
general way to continue Germany’s pres- 
ent foreign policy “‘unchanged,” -to pro- 
mote the country’s “economic health.”” He 
did not even mention these live political 
issues: 1) Shall Germany build a second 
“pocket battleship” like the famed Ersatz 
Preussen? (Time, Nov. 26, 1928) 2) 
Along what lines will the Government 
administer the new Defense-of-the-Reich 
Act? (Time, March 31) 3) What is to be 
done about Thuringia’s Minister of In- 
terior, redoubtable Dr. Frick, who con- 
tinues to defy the central German Govern- 
ment about reactionary military organiza- 
tions and such matters? 4) Along what 
lines does the Foreign Office propose to 
work out satisfactory commercial rap- 
prochement with Poland on the basis of 
the new Polish-German Treaty? 


SPAIN 
Wevyler Well 


“The good die young,” is a favorite, sar- 
donic saying of General Don Valeriano 
Weyler y Nicolau, Marquess of Tenerife, 
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Wide World 
“BUTCHER WEYLER” 





“My doctors ...had no cause for alarm.” 


Grandee of Spain, long famed among U. S. 
citizens as “Butcher Weyler” because of 
his ruthless military governorship of Cuba, 


prime cause of the Spanish-American war 
(1896-97). 

In Madrid last week the doughty 
“Butcher,” now aged 91, arose fully con- 
valescent from a sickness during which 
Death had been expected hourly for weeks. 
“Pah!” growled he. “My doctors, my 
family had no cause for alarm. I had only 
pneumonia!” 


IRELAND 


In Again 

Like famed Mr. Patrick (‘“Out-Again- 
In-Again-Gone-Again”) Finnegan, Mr. 
William T. Cosgrave was in again last 
week, going again as “President” of the 
Irish Free State. Few were surprised. Hav- 
ing been defeated by two votes in the Dail 
Eireann fortnight ago, President Cosgrave 
had resigned (T1me, April 7), but his chief 
opponent, long-nosed Eamon de Valera 
thought so little of his own chances of 
succeeding Mr. Cosgrave that he did not 
bother to cancel his present U. S. tour. 

In Dublin, de Valera lieutenants did 
their best last week for their absent chief- 
tain. Before packed galleries in the Dail 
(Chamber of Deputies) grimly facing the 
complacent government benches, Sean T. 
O’Kelly, acting leader of the Fianna Fail 
(Irish Republican party), put Mr. de 
Valera’s name in nomination for President 
of the Irish Free State. 

“Eamon de Valera is the outstanding 
Irishman of the present generation,” he 
shouted. “He is the only man likely to 
restore the lost confidence of the people.” 
When the laughter caused by this remark 
had died down, members of the Dail 
promptly defeated Absentee de Valera, 93 
to 54, as promptly defeated another candi- 
date, Thomas J. O’Connell, Laborite. Then 
they put shock-headed “Willie” Cosgrave 
back into power with a vote of 80 to 6; 

President “Willie” accepted his re- 
election with a speech of just one sentence: 
“T thank the Dail for the great honor 
they have done me, and I shall discharge 
my duties to the best of my ability.” 

Next morning Mr. Cosgrave, whose posi- 
tion as “President” is strikingly similar 
to that of a “Prime Minister,’ reported 
himself to his superior, the representative 
of King George V, jovial Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Irish Free State James McNeill, 
who had rushed back from the Continent 
to Dublin to receive him. With the Dail’s 
approval all members of the Irish Cabinet 
which fell fortnight ago were reinstated in 
their old ministries under President Cos- 


grave. 
AUSTRIA 

Washburn 

The late President Harding, whose road 
was paved with good intentions, was not 
always forced to take inferior advice. 
First-class and frequently-taken was the 
advice of Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes, at whose motion three men 
against whom the breath of scandal never 
blew (before or since) were sent by 
President Harding to represent the U. S. 
in the former enemy countries. 

For almost eight years and under three 
presidents (Harding, Coolidge, Hoover). 


Albert Henry Washburn served with out- 
standing, remarkable success as U. §, 
Minister to Austria. Death came to him 
last week in Vienna and all Austria 
mourned a potent friend, the champion 
who had fought to put through the League 
of Nations’ International Loan ($126.- 
000,000) which saved Austria from fiscal 
collapse in 1922. 

A rich man, a man of exceedingly slow 
and ponderous speech masking deep, delib- 
erate mental operations, Mr. Washburn 
(Cornell ’89) began his career as a U. S. 
consul at Magdeburg, Germany. Then he 
became secretary to the late, great Sena- 
tor Henry Cabot Lodge. From this he 
passed through two U. S. appointeeships 
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DipLoMAcy’s WASHBURN 


. remains the 
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“Vienna leads 
arbiter. 


to a well-paid legal practice in New York. 
He was ready (like John North Willys 
whom President Hoover has just sent to 
Poland) to retire from money-making when 
President Harding sent him to Austria 
To the north in Germany was Glass 
Man Alanson Bigelow Houghton, to the 
south in Hungary was Judge Theodore 
Brentano, the other two excellent Harding 
appointees to the “enemy countries.” Mr 
Washburn survived them both in diplo- 
macy, though they survive him in life. 
Minister Washburn considered it his 
duty and made it his hobby to obtain a 
profound grasp of all the secret machina- 
tions and counter-machinations of the So- 
cialist and Reactionary irregular armies in 
Austria: the Schutzbund and the Heim- 
wher. During Vienna’s “Red Revolution” 
in 1927, when the capital was cut off by 
railway and telegraph strikes from the 
world, and when Italy was itching to use 
the excuse of “revolution” to intervene. 
Mr. Washburn saw that such a coup could 
best be prevented by smuggling out of the 
facts, the news. He and another U. S. 
Minister in an adjoining country some- 
what exceeded their authority, ran a dare- 
devil courier service, kept the world in- 
formed, kept what they had done from 
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the knowledge of all but a few grateful 
correspondents. 

It was Mr. Washburn’s well-pondered 
opinion that: “The irregular armies of 
Austria can mobilize more rapidly, with 
a superior armament and a greater striking 
power than is possessed by the lawful 
forces of the Republic.” 

Rich, Mr. Washburn did not stint him- 
self in Vienna, one of the cheapest capi- 
tals in the world. He lived in almost regal 
style, butlered, footmanned, _flunkied. 
Mrs. Washburn’s balls were of a character 
to make her the uncrowned queen of the 
Diplomatic Corps. 

President Hoover replaced Mr. Wash- 
burn three months ago with the present 
U. S. Minister to Austria, Gilchrist Baker 
Stockton, a quiet, young Floridan who was 
the No. 1 Hoover administrator of food 
relief in Austria after the War. At the 
White House the death of Mr. Washburn 
was followed by an announcement that 
President Hoover would have appointed 
him Ambassador to Japan had he lived. 

While the Washburns were preparing to 
leave Vienna, he scratched his leg, thought 
nothing of it at the time. Blood poison- 
ing set in, plus influenza, plus erysipelas. 
While he lay in the hospital, prayers were 
said for his recovery in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can churches up to the moment of Death. 

Said Neue Freie Presse, leading Vienna 
daily: “Always he did his best to ease 
our difficulties for us. . . . It was to the 
universal regret of the Viennese that we 
learned of the recall of Mr. Washburn in 
consequence of a change in the adminis- 
trations of the U. S. last year... . All 
Austria sorrows at the loss of this dis- 
tinguished gentleman.” 

In 1928 Mr. Washburn negotiated for 
the U. S. a document which in fact marked 
the completion of the task President 
Harding had placed in his hands. This, 
the definitive Austro-U. S. “Treaty of 
Amity,” was the crown of his stewardship. 
Two months ago in New York, Mr. Wash- 
burn said: “Vienna leads, and in my 
judgment will continue to be the centre 
of European music. In many of the arts 
she remains the arbiter of good taste.” 

The view was taken in Vienna that Mr. 
Washburn died of a ‘“‘contagious disease,” 
and therefore according to Austrian law 
he was “provisionally buried” in the Hitz- 
ing Cemetery. As soon as the U. S. Navy 
Department can make suitable arrange- 
ments he will be disinterred, brought home 
on a warship. 


MOROCCO 
Birth of a Nation 


Round about Fez, Morocco, where the 
fez was invented and is still worn, thou- 


sands of drums began to beat monoto- ' 


nously one night last week, thousands of 
pipes to squeal, and a million Morocco 
Negroes to cavort and celebrate the 240th 
anniversary of the mass marriage from 
which they all sprang. 

In 1690 the Sultan Moulay Ismail, “The 
Bloodthirsty,” fell to grieving over the 
moral and physical disintegration of his 
Arab soldiers. He noticed that the black 
slaves brought to him from distant Senegal 
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Puppet EMPRESS ZAUDITU 


A Frenchman with a bomb undid her. 


were lion-muscled, superbly built, and as 
fierce fighters as those ancient Arabs from 
North Africa who in the 8th Century had 
swept across southern Spain. 

Shrewd, His Majesty determined to 
breed a new, better army. He sent troops 
of Arab slave drivers to beat the forests 
of Senegal for blacks. From the roundup, 
10,000 of the most perfect men, 10,000 
of the soundest maidens were selected, 
sent to Gao. 

From Gao the captive lines of men and 
maidens marched north ‘!o Marrakesh 
(Morocco City). Once inside the city, 
chains were knocked off, the Negro men 
were told to pick their own brides and 
mate with them forthwith. The great 
mass-mating lasted for weeks. Sultan 
Moulay Ismail obtained as an eventual 
result the most powerful army in North 
Africa. He benevolently gave each cou- 
ple a strip of land to till and the choice of 
either a donkey or a camel. 

Among the million-odd descendants of 
the mass marriage who celebrated its anni- 
versary last. week, none are more famed 
than the ‘Senegalese Black Guard,” all 
six feet tall and black as ebony. Night 
and day they guard the person of Mo- 
rocco’s present Sultan, sparse-bearded, 19- 
year-old Sidi Mohammed (Time, Aug. 


12). 


ABYSSINIA 
Luckless Empress 


An army of 10,000 yelling, fuzzy-haired 
Ethiopians with ten machine guns and 
two cannons swept down upon the city of 
Zebit last week. 

Zebit was ready for them. Twenty 
thousand loyal, fuzzy-headed, yelling 
soldiers under Minister of War Degiac 
Mulugheta smote the howling rebels hip 
and thigh, routed them, slew their leader, 
the Imperial Consort Ras Gugas Wali. 

The Empress of Abyssinia, impotent 
little Zauditu, died soon after she received 
news of her consort’s death. The real 
ruler of Abyssinia, whose puppet poor 
Zauditu was, is the Negus or “King” Taf- 
fari. He said that Zauditu died of “shock.” 

In Switzerland, a physician named Dr. 
Alexandre Garabedian who has been ex- 
posing certain Abyssinian matters before 


a committee of the League of Nations, 
said last week that when he was court 
physician to the Empress Zauditu, her 
nephew King Taffari twice asked him to 
poison her. 

Anyone who has been to Abyssinia 
knows that its institutions, including 
slavery, are on a par with those of toth 
Century Europe or worse. The relatives 
of a slain Abyssinian have the privilege 
of killing the murderer. Thieves are pun- 
ished by cutting off a foot while the popu- 
lace laughs. 


INDIA 
Gandhi at Dandi 

If every U. S. citizen who disapproves 
of Prohibition should set up and work a 
tiny still in front of his house, the police 
might or might not jail the tens of mil- 
lions of lawbreakers, the 18th Amend- 
ment might or might not have to be re- 
pealed. 

It was this sort of movement which 
famed Mahatma Gandhi started last week 
at Dandi, a miserable little beach town on 
the west coast of India. Wading into the 
warm rollers of the Arabian Sea, he and 
76 followers scooped up a little water, 
set it on the beach to be evaporated by 
the sun, thus broke the British law which 
makes the extraction or sale of salt a 
British monopoly. 

While Mr. Gandhi sat waiting for the 
water to evaporate, 319,000,000 Indians 
were comparatively peaceful. No riots, 
bloodshed or violence of any sort had 
marked his march on foot 165 miles from 
Ahmadabad to the sea at Dandi in 25 days 
(Time, March 24 et seqg.). He had broken 
the law against seditious utterance at every 
village on the march. He had obtained the 
resignation of dozens of village officials, 
the pledge of hundreds of villagers to join 
in his movement of Mass Civil Disobedi- 
ence. 

These things were happening and yet 
the British Government of India did 
nothing last week. His Majesty’s viceroy, 
Baron Irwin, sat as placidly and as ex- 
pectantly at his desk in Government House, 
New Delhi, as did St. Gandhi by the sea. 
When the sun evaporated enough water to 
produce a few pinches of salt the mo- 
mentous grains were sold to eager bidders 





for a total of $160. This act was analogous 
to a sale in the middle of Main Street of 
a case of Scotch. 

In singsong voices disciples of the 
Saint read to him passages from the sacred 
Vedas. As nothing continued to happen, 
he spoke: 

“T am not so foolish as to imagine the 
Government suddenly has lost its capacity 
for provoking popular resentment and 
then punishing with frightfulness. I wish 
I could believe this non-interference was 
due to a real change of heart and policy. 

“Tt remains to be seen whether the Gov- 
ernment will tolerate, as they have toler- 
ated our march, actual breach of the salt 
laws by countless people. 

“T expect the Government to arrest me, 
any moment. The British authorities are 
usually most quiet just before striking.” 

In conclusion the Saint, who is also no 
mean statesman, said: 

“The salt tax is one of the most immoral 
acts this Government has ever been re- 
sponsible for, especially because it is col- 
lected stealthily [i. e. as an indirect tax]. 
|Our] next attack should be on [other] 
taxes which are just as immoral. I mean 
the liquor and opium taxes. Through the 
Indian Government’s monopoly of opium 
production, India has been made respon- 
sible for drugging the world, and her own 
children have been made poor and miser- 
able by the contraction of these degenerat- 
ing drink and drug habits.”’* 

Somewhat cryptically Mr. Gandhi 
added: “I am preparing a message for the 
women of India, who, I am_ becoming 
more and more convinced, can make a 
larger contribution than the men toward 
attainment of independence. . The chil- 
dren, let them stay at home and spin while 
their parents go out to court jail!” 

Violence. In Calcutta, several days 
before St. Gandhi reached Dandi, a dis- 
turbance occurred when carters blocked 
the great Howrah Bridge at rush hour by 
removing the wheels of their carts. Police 
said that stones were thrown at them. 
They replied with bullets. Six men were 
killed, 60 wounded, but the disturbance 
then quieted. On the day of the salt-mak- 
ing, followers of Mr. Gandhi squatted 
down in front of a train near Bombay, 
but were beaten off by police. 

As salt making demonstrations spread 
to other parts of India, more than 80 law- 
breakers were arrested, including the Ma- 
hatma’s son Ram Das Gandhi. Those first 
brought to trial were fined up to $182 
or six months in jail. A typical stroke of 
sritish statecraft was an announcement 
by a spokesman for the British Govern- 
ment that: “The Government considers 
Mr. Gandhi's actions merely symbolical, 
and not an actual violation of the law.” 

In the city of Bombay a mob of “Un- 
touchables” (the despised lowest class 
whose status Mr. Gandhi has tirelessly 
sought to raise) suddenly decided, last 
week, to fling themselves on the ground 
before the holy Nasik Temple and thus 





*The Anglo-Indian select committee on dan- 
gerous drugs unanimously recommended, last 
week, that the cultivation of cocoa plants for 
the manufacture of cocaine be authorized in 
India, that the sale of this drug should be a 
state monopoly like opium. 
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obstruct Lordly Brahmans from. their 
worship. All India shuddered at reports 
that an Untouchable girl had slapped the 
face of a Brahman priest—far worse than 
a Negro wench’s slapping a white bishop 
in Dixie. One hundred Untouchables were 


jailed. 
AUSTRALIA 
Scullin Tariff 

James Henry Scullin, the hard-jawed 
Laborite who became Prime Minister of 
Australia on a platform pledging protec- 
tion for the Dominion’s “infant indus- 
tries,” fulfilled his pledge last week with a 
wallop staggering to foreign (including 
English) exporters. 

The new Scullin tariff imposes a 50% 
supertax on numerous importations includ- 
ing cigarets, locomotives, spirits, matches. 
Eighty commodities are totally barred 
from importation by one of the stiffest 
embargoes ever imposed. 

Barred are radio sets, electric and gas 
heaters, various farm implements and a 
list of perishable foods from cheeses to 
lemons. Definitely the Scullin policy 
scotches English hopes for any system of 
“Free Trade Within the Empire,’ means 
that English radio set builders will be ex- 
cluded as rigidly as Americans, Germans, 
Japanese from competing against Aus- 


tralians. 
CHINA 
Nationals v. Nationalists 


“While corruption and bribery are 
openly practiced, no one dares protest. 
While bandits infest the land, the Govern- 
ment remains indifferent. The [ National- 
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YEN 
“The nation has ceased to be a nation!” 


ist] party has ceased to be a party, the 
| Nationalist] Government has ceased to 
be a government, the nation has ceased to 
be a nation!” 

The potent Chinese who thus sounded 
basso profundo last week was Yen Hsi- 
shan, hairy-chested “Model Governor” of 
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Shansi province, the man who has kept 
his own province peaceable while civil war 
has festered the rest of China, the leader 
of this year’s spring rebellion against the 
Nationalist Government. 

“Let my countrymen stand up and work 
for the Chiang’s overthrow,” he continued, 
“and I, Yen Hsishan, will do my best to 
assist in the consummation of this task.” 

Despite Governor Yen, the word “Na- 
tionalist” has come to sound in Chinese 
ears with something of the comfortable 
air of establishment which Vermonters 
give to “Republican.” To make his cause 
still more respectable Governor Yen -an- 
nounced last week tuat he had assumed the 
rank of “Commander in Chief of the Na- 
tional Army, Navy and Air Force.” Mean- 
time, 15,000 of his Nationa/ troops were 
invading Shantung province. There they 
soon defeated a number of Nationalist 
soldiers near the city of Tingyuan. Wor- 
ried President Chiang Kai-shek of the 
Nationalist Government in Nanking pre- 
pared a major counter-offensive. 


ARGENTINA 
Snub 


Intense was the relief of Argentine citi- 
zens last week when their President, Senor 
Hipolito Irigoyen, an arch individualist 
who fears neither God, Man nor the Devil. 
decided that he would merely snub Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, by refusing to speak 
to him on the telephone (see p. 11). 

It had been feared that incorrigible Iri- 
goyen would talk, would scandalize two 
hemispheres by saying exactly what he 
thinks of the U. S. Instead, Senor Irigoyen 
merely announced himself “too ill” to talk 
to Mr. Hoover, an announcement which 
meant only one thing to Argentines, who 
knew that the President was quite well 
enough to talk,* but also an announce- 
ment at which U., S. citizens need not take 
offense. 

Year after year Argentina, guided by 
President Irigoyen who is in fact more 
of a dictator, continues to give the diplo- 
matic cut direct to the U. S. by refusing 
to send an Ambassador to Washington. 
In this way Senor Irigoyen keeps before 
Administration after Administration his 
permanent protest against: 

1) The total embargo against frozen 
meat which keeps Argentine chops and 
steaks off U. S. platters. 

2) The “prohibitive” U. S. duties on 
corn and flaxseed, major Argentine exports. 

3) The “threat to world wheat prices 
which Senor Irigoyen believes to exist in 
the operations of the U. S. Farm Board, 
which he expects at any time to throw a 
price-depressing surplus of wheat on the 
European market. 

When Mr. Hoover as President-Elect 
was feted in Buenos Aires (True, Dec. 
24, 1928), he roused tremendous popular 
enthusiasm by calling Argentina “the 
world’s bread basket,” a remark which 
Argentines misunderstood to mean that 
Mr. Hoover favored the introduction of 
bread made from Argentine flour into 
U. S. bread baskets. 


*Epoca, personal organ of Senor Irigoyen, de- 
clared, “We are in a position categorically to 
deny that the President is ill.” 
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The last word in the seienee 
of aviation is spelled F-0-K-K-E-R 
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ENIUS is not too grand a word for the art of 
Anthony H. G. Fokker as expressed in the design 

and construction of the modern airplane. He has built 
more planes than has any other man or organization on 
earth. His planes have made twice as many pioneering 
long-distance and trans-oceanic flights as have any other 


make. They have flown more than 


Fokker manufacture now includes ten different models 


twenty-five million miles on regular 
transport schedules, establishing 


records for safety and dependability 


that have never been approached, 


of airplanes: single and multi-engined types, land 
planes, sea planes, flying boats, amphibions. Requests 
for information or demonstration are invited, and will 


be promptly answered, Fokker Aircraft Corporation of 


America, General Motors Building, New York, 





Now the genius of Anthony I. G. Fokker is supported 
by the vast technical and productive abilities of General 
Motors Corporation. The thoughtful man will know how to 
give that simple statement the rich significance it deserves. 
It means that whether you operate, fly or merely ride in 
an airplane you can count on that airplane embodying 
the last word in the science of aviation 
if it bears the name Fokker. It means 
that more than ever the airwise 


now select Fokker as the plane on 


which they can unhesitatingly rely. 


~ FOR KE R ~— 


AFFILIATED WITH GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





. + SO easy, smooth, 


quick... with 





“Shaving gets a laugh out of me now, instead 
of a moan. It’s all fun. No brush. No lather. 
No hairs that miss their exit cues—and a face 
as smooth as a baby’s. How? Just Barbasol and 


a trusty blade, nothing else . . . Shakespeare 
said, ‘There’s the rub,’ but he wore a beard. 
You don’t have to rub in Barbasol; just another 
reason it’s so quick, clean and comfortable, I 
guess... I’m one of the Barbasol 
boys and proud of it — every 
time the spotlight hits me.” 


bined something about 
Barbasol that makes men 
want to yell with joy. It stirs 
up a brand of enthusiasm that 
makes them write us letters. 
Hundreds pour in all the time 
telling how Barbasol takes the 
tussle out of beards—tough beards, wiry beards, all beards ...Here’s one: “I 
never really enjoyed a shave until I used Barbasol—no pull” —W. C., Illinois. 
And another: “It leaves the skin so wonderfully smooth. I get more shaves 
per blade” —J. E.S., New York. Again: “Barbasol is a boon to shavers—a 


revelation.” —J. T. B., Pennsylvania. (Yes, names on request if you want.) 


Follow these directions and you follow the crowd 
Get this straight—Barbasol doesn’t make a lather. You don’t need it. Forget 
all your old ideas about brush and rubbing. Barbasol is entirely different . . . 
All right; now let’s go: 

AX Wet your face well. Leave it wet. 2 Spread on Barbasol. Don’t rub it in. 

3 Hone up, strop up, wet the blade and — shave. 

Who'd believe this quick, simple method could perform such 
wonders? The beard is soft, but crisp. Blade slides along easy. 
Whiskers come off clean, close. Face is soft, refreshed. No 
lotions needed and the blades last longer. 

You can only prove this about Barbasol on your own face! Try 
it tomorrow morning. Generous tubes, 35¢ and 65¢ at all 
drug stores. Buy it now and give your face a glad surprise! FE or 
The Barbasol Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Shaving is now fun. 
Barbasol || 
















PHIL BAKER, the bright boy who makes his accordion 
talk, and makes his talk—accordingly. Entertainer and 
star of more good shows than almost any other song- 
ster. He’s wise-cracking in “Pleasure Bound” these 
days and, from all reports, is producing a laugh a 
minute as usual. 





4 BARBASOL 
— SKIN FRESHENER 

rea Here’s a bracer for the face 

Fos { morning, noon or night. Slap it 





tingles; rejuvenates. Makes a 


| on face and neck when tired. It 
e 
new man of you. Try it! 





Barbasol 


Modern Shaving 


* Barbasol testimonials are not paid for. No brushing—No lathering—No rubbing 
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April Records 

Some phonograph records are musical 
events. Each month Time will note the 
noteworthy :* 


Opera: 

Pelléas et Mélisande by artists of the 
Paris Opera and Opera-Comique conducted 
by Piero Coppola (Victor, $10.50)—A 
surprisingly coherent recording of De- 
bussy’s elusive, misty music. Tenor 
Charles Panzera is an excellent Pelléas; 
Soprano Yvonne Brothier could learn 
much from Mary Garden, still greatest of 
Mélisandes. 

Symphonic: 

Tchaikovsky's Fourth Symphony by 
Willem Mengelberg and the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra (Columbia, $10) 
—Tchaikovsky dedicated this symphony 
to Nadezhda Filaretovna von Meck, the 
wealthy widow of a railroad engineer, who 
for years supported him without ever 
meeting him. Conductor Mengelberg’s 
touch is deft and powerful, far transcends 
any of his recent performances with Man- 
hattan’s Philharmonic. 

Mozart’s Symphony in D by Arturo 
Toscanini and Manhattan’s Philharmonic- 
Symphony (Victor, $6.50)—A superlative 
performance of the Haffner symphony (so- 
called for the Salzburg burgomaster it 
was written to please). One of the sea- 
son’s best. 


Chamber: 

Brahm’s Quartet in B flat by the Lener 
String Quartet of Budapest (Columbia, 
$10)—Brahms in a solemn, pastoral mood 
treated by the Leners in the lush, romantic 
fashion characteristic of their gypsy con- 
fréres, 

Piano: 

Schumann’s Carnaval by Sergei Rach- 
maninoff (Victor, $6.50)—Miniature por- 
traits of people and situations at a costume 
ball. Lightly and charmingly played by 
Pianist Rachmaninoff. 

Songs: 

The Rose of Tralee and Ireland, Mother 
Ireland, I Feel You Near Me and A Pair 
of Blue Eyes (Victor, 2 records, $1.50 
each)—De luxe recordings of the Song 
0’ My Heart ballads sung by John McCor- 
mack as he does in the cinema. Already 
these have been translated into French, 
Italian, German, Spanish, Portuguese. 

To My Mammy and When the Little 

Red Roses Get the Blues for You (Bruns- 
wick)—Neither the tunes nor the senti- 
ment can boast originality but Al Jolson 
sings them in his most propulsive manner. 
A second-best Jolson record is Looking at 
You and Let Me Sing and I’m Happy, 
both from the cinema Mammy. 
_ The Woman in the Shoe and Wrapped 
ma Red, Red Rose (Brunswick)—The 
Brevities Male Quartet bids fair to rival 
the Revelers (popular Victor quartet) with 
their original rhythms and harmonies. 

Under a Texas Moon and When I’m 
Looking at You (Brunswick )—Chester 
Gaylord, “The Whispering Serenader,” has 


<i 
*Pricec Tic . Sah § 
Prices listed are for entire albums which in- 
clude several records. Where the price is not 
given, it is 75¢, standard price for popular 1o- 
inch records. 














DonT LAUGH 


maybe she curn Glve you 


a shaving lesson too 


IOURTEEN days ago the missus intro- 
duced me to Fougere Royale After- 
Shaving Lotion. And look at me now. From 
George the Grouch, I’ve become Sammy the 
Smiler—all on a few drops of the peppiest 
A.M. bracer this gent has ever known. Cool 


as an iceberg, tingling as an electric massage 


—this potion of pep’s the swellest skin doctor 





After-Shaving Lotion, 75c 
Shaving Cream, 50c 
Talcum, 50c 


Shaving Stick, 75c 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50c 


Tougire Koyale 


(PRONOUNCED FOO- ZHAIRE ROYAL) 


| Mer Shavin Zi Lotion. 


HOUBIGANT 


PARIS 
CREATOR OF TOILETRIES 
FOR THE ELECT 





on the market. And it’s styptic, too—heals 
nicks, cuts and scratches like a specialist. 
Suspicious like, I asked the wife—“How 
come you're so familiar with men’s shaving 
preparations?” 


“Silly,” says she, “It’s made by Houbigant, 
maker of the finest women’s preparations. 
There’s only one difference between our 
faces (outside of looks)—you have to scrape 


, : pe 
yours daily with a razor. 
Maybe she can give youa shaving lesson, too. 


P.S. I almost forgot to mention Fougére 
Royale Shaving Cream and Talc. If you 
really want to do a real job, use these, too. 
The Cream’s bursting with lather, also non- 
caustic and non-irritating. The Tale’s like 
balm —fine, invisible—a man’s powder. 


Note to Wives: If you want a decent look- 
ing and angelic husband—mail the coupon 
below for free, generous samples— mildly 
perfumed with that wholesome outdoor 
fragrance Fougere Royale (Royal Fern). 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. J-8 
539 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me without charge, trial con- 
tainers of Fougére Royale After-Shaving Lotion 
and Shaving Cream. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 
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What a shave! | 
Lubricates skin | 


with Glycerine 





OUR face has probably been a test- | 
ing laboratory for a number of good 
shaving creams. Now we offer another, 
LISTERINE Shaving Cream. And without 
apology. Because it provides a new benefit. 

It lubricates the skin. 

Your first shave with it will prove how 
great an achievement this is. You will won- 
der why there is no painful scrape and pull, 
no smarting. You will truly marvel at the 
smooth sliding of the razor. 

Where the friction between blade and 
beard is greatest, right at the cutting line | 
of the hairs, this luxurious new cream de- | 
posits a velvety film of glycerine. That 
soothes the skin. That prepares the ra- 
zor’s path. 

Cut up or down, with the grain or against 





it; the sharp steel glides as on roller bear- 
ings, wiping off the whiskers before it. 

Besides, there is no need to change your 
shaving habits. Hot water or cold, rubbing: 
in or not, lotions or none; suit your old 
preference. And you will discover in this 
lather a quick tamer of tough beards, a 
gentle soother of tender skins, a pleasant 
and exhilarating protector of careless nicks 
and abrasions. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CoO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


a smooth baritone way which lends itself 
excellently to recording. 

Cooking Breakfast for the One I Love 
and When a Woman Loves a Man (Vic- 
tor)—Fannie Brice sings the first in her 
ladylike Yiddish dialect, the second is in 
the My-Man mood. 

University of Maine Stein Song and St. 
Louis Blues (Victor )—Maine’s famed son, 
Rudy Vallée, sings and plays his school 
song which, incidentally, is one of the best. 
Too pretty is his crooning version of 
Handy’s hot-blooded Blues. 

Dance Records: 

Sing, You Sinners and In My Little 
Hope Chest (Brunswick)—Composer W. 
Franke Harling (his opera: A Light from 
St. Agnes) wrote these tunes for the 
cinema Honey. The first, best of the 
month’s output, is played with rare jubi- 
lance by Tom Gerun and his band. 

Lucky Little Devil and Everybody Tap 
(Victor)—Bernie Cummins and his New 
Yorker Hotel Orchestra offer praiseworthy 
arrangements of two good tunes. Par- 
ticularly beguiling is the saxophone choir. 

Song of the Bayou and Black Eyes 
(Brunswick )—The first is an excellent Ben 
Bernie version of the Victor Company’s 
$5,000 prize piece; the second is from a 
folksong played in every Russian cabaret. 

Thank Your Father and Good for You, 
Bad for Me (Columbia)—Flying High 
tunes by the famed De Sylva, Brown & 
Henderson combination, ably played by 
the Knickerbockers. 

Lazy Lou’siana Moon and The Moon is 
Low (Columbia)—Guy Lombardo and his 
Royal Canadians take their jazz senti- 
mentally and at snail’s pace but his instru- 
mentation is teasing, appealing. 

Kickin’ a Hole in the Sky and Cooking 
Breakfast for the One I Love (Columbia) 
—Best tunes from the cinema Be Your- 
self, played by the Ipana (Toothpaste) 
Troubadours. 

Other good dance tunes: Keepin’ My- 
self for You and Until Love Comes Along 
(Brunswick), Sing, You Sinners and In 
My Little Hope Chest (Victor), Puttin’ 
on the Ritz and With You (Brunswick), 
The One Girl and Happy Days Are Here 
Again (Columbia), The One I Love Just 
Can’t Be Bothered with Me and Blue, 
Turning Gray Over You (Victor). 





— 
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Cosima’s Reward 

In Manhattan last week Conductor Ar- 
turo Toscanini abruptly stilled the ap- 
plause which followed a Smetana sym- 
phonic poem, tapped on a cellist’s stand 
for attention and, instead of two trifling 
Mendelssohn pieces listed on the pro- 
gram, played with his Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony the tremendous, soaring funeral 
tarch from Wagner’s Gdtterddmmerung. 
In Philadelphia, St. Louis, Berlin and a 
score more music centres, were similar 
scenes and sounds, a world-wide requiem 
by Wagner. 

In the Bavarian village of Bayreuth that 
night, while millions of her country-folk 
heard the grave music broadcast over the 
nation, a spare, withered old lady lay 
peacefully in death. Although no one kept 
watch over her as over the bodies of kings 
and statesmen, the old lady did not appear 
to be alone. On her coffin lay a faded 
photograph of 50 years ago. Next day 
when she was carried the 40 miles to 


Coburg the photograph went too; stayed 
close to her when she was carried into the 
city crematorium and a string quartet 
sounded the measured strains of the Pij- 
grim’s Chorus. The picture crackled and 
burned with her as the Parsifal passion 
music played imploringly and her son, a 
fast-aging man of 60, looked on. 

So, last week, perished all that was left 
of Cosima Wagner, widow of the great 
Wilhelm Richard Wagner, illegitimate 
daughter of the great Franz Liszt. Eff- 
cient, domineering, she it was who man- 
aged the last years of Wagner’s life, bore 
his children, softened his surroundings that 
Gotterdiémmerung and Parsifal might be 
written undisturbed. Cosima more than 
any of his disciples was dogmatically, fa- 
natically sure that Wagner was the world’s 
greatest genius. Her life was a dedication 
to the propagation of his cult. Her last 
reward was thus in a sense her own handi- 
work, being played to eternity by the 
colossal march to which Wagner himself 
was buried. Her ashes were laid in the 
Wahnfried garden near the great smooth 
slab which marks her master’s resting 
place. 


eee een 


Gershwin Plans 


In Manhattan last week word crept out 
that Jazzman George Gershwin (‘“Rhap- 
sody in Blue’) had abandoned the idea of 
writing an opera based on S. Ansky’s play, 














COMPOSER GERSHWIN 
After Hollywood comes Gettysburg. 


The Dybbuk. Unbeknownst to him an Ital- 
ian, one Ludovico Rocca, recently finished 
an opera on the Dybbuk, heard of Gersh- 
win’s intention, threatened trouble if he 
proceeded with it. Ever fertile-minded. 
Composer Gershwin is now seriously plan- 
ning a chorale with Lincoln’s Speech at 
Gettysburg as the libretto. First, however. 
he will finish the score for a new musi- 
comedy, go then to Hollywood to do the 
music for the first Gershwin sound film. 
Also imminent: the publication of a col- 
lection of light Gershwiniana, tunes like 
“Swanee:” “I Was So Young, You Were 
So Beautiful;” “Lady Be Good;” “ Strike 
Up the Band.” 
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wo BILLIONS of 
Appep Ovreut 





OccasIonaLLy a thoughtful business man 
asks us, “What place do correspondence 
schools hold in America’s economic sys- 
tem? Do they aid production? Are they 
a national asset?” 

The answer is best stated in terms of 
simple arithmetic. 

Three million seven hundred thousand 
students have enrolled for instruction 
with the International Correspondence 
Schools in the thirty-nine years since their 
founding. More than three million of 
them have been American workers. Many 
of this number have not graduated in the 
courses they elected, but a majority have 
progressed far enough to derive real 
benefit from their study. 

Naturally it is impossible to say exactly 
how much the productive capacity of this 
army of men has been increased. Thou- 
sands of I,C.S. students have reported 


gains in income running from fifty to 
five hundred per cent, and even higher. 
At a very conservative estimate, the 
training received from I. C.S. study re- 
sults in an increase of at least ten per 
cent in earning power for the average 
student. And this increased earning power 
is at least matched by a proportional rise 
in productive ability. 

These 3,000,000 American students of 
the International Correspondence Schools 
are a fair cross-section of national pop- 
ulation. They are from all stations in 
life—all industries—all degrees of edu- 
cation. They live in cities, towns and 
hamlets all across the continent. 

A recent economic survey gives the 
figure of $7500 as the yearly output of 
an average American worker. On this 
basis the added output of each I.C.S. 
student as a result of his training is $750 


a year. For three million I. C. S. students 
we have the breath-taking total of over 
two billion dollars of increased annual 
production as a result of home study. 

If the International Correspondence 
Schools had never paved the way for the 
spare-time instruction of those who de- 
sire to train themselves, this country 
would have been incalculably poorer. 

Our national growth has produced few 
institutions more typically American than 
this great school. It makes equality of 
opportunity not merely a fine-sounding 
phrase but a living fact. For it over- 
throws economic barriers and brings edu- 
cation to every man’s door. 

To those who would like to know how 
the International Correspondence Schools 
aid executives in employee-training, we 
shall be glad to send a copy of our book- 
let, “The Business of Building Men.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED /89/ 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOLS 


MEMBER. NATIONAL 
HOME STUDY COUNCIL 
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. need gang- 


way treatment... 


Are you off your golf? Are you truculent 
at the Bridge Table? Not to say over the 
breakfast? Are you sunk at the thought 
of listening to Harry's best story for the 
sixteenth tedious time? Don't worry. It's 
all symptomatic. . . You need Gangway 
Treatment... So drag yourself off that 
downy divan and take the first brave step 
.»-Walk, run, write or ‘phone the nearest 
Cunard Agent or office and get the “dope” 
on the largest cabin fleet afloat or if you 


wish to be still more economical look up 


Cunard Tourist Third Cabin. 


Before you know it you'll be having your 


morning bouillon or practising your pet | 


swing on the broad clear decks of a 


Cunarder. 


RATES 
CABIN iw 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN. . . « « « « 


Join the Cunard Travel Club! 
Write for folder outlining important advantages. 


105 up 


See Your Local Agent or apply 


CUNARD 
CABIN SERVICE 








1840 + NINETY « YEARS * OF SERVICE 1930 
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On Main Street 


Practically everything that happens in 
Yazoo City—parades, flirtations, business 
deals—happens on Main Street. It is the 
only real street in town and if you are 
looking for someone, you just stand on 
Main Street and wait. Soon or late he will 
come along. 

One afternoon last week two well-known 
Yazooans stood talking near the corner 
of Jefferson and Main, in front of the fly- 
specked window of Nector’s Restaurant, 
where the town’s bachelors go to drink 











FRANK R. BIRDSALL 
(Dying): “Don’t get scooped.” 


their breakfast Coca-Cola. One was Mayor 
John T. Stricklin, oldtime politician. The 
other was Dentist R. E. Hawkins whom 
white-thatched, bespectacled Frank R. 
Birdsall, member of the State tax com- 
mission, editor & publisher of three-times- 
a-week Sentinel had supported in Febru- 
ary’s mayoralty election. Dentist Haw- 
kins lost the election but through no fault 
of Editor Birdsall. The Sentinel had bit- 
terly attacked Mayor Stricklin, alluding 
to cattle thieving, a charge for which the 
Mayor was indicted but exonerated last 
year. Among these three there was the 
kind of bad blood peculiar to a Mississippi 
political feud. 

The Main Street bystanders suddenly 
became uneasy when Editor Birdsall 
turned the corner, making his way toward 
the dentist and the Mayor. The Mayor 
was known to handle a gun as accurately 
as he spat tobacco juice. The bystanders’ 
uneasiness changed to fright when he said 
quietly: “Well, I might as well have it 
out with you fellows now.” 

He drew a .38 calibre revolver; there 
were four reports. As the dentist fled into 
his office, one slug tore through his coat 
tail. The 65-year-old publisher was struck 
down, riddled three times, the last shot 
tearing into him as he lay on the ground. 

Mayor Stricklin got into his automobile, 
drove out Main Street to his son’s under- 
taking parlors. There, surrounded by 
shrouds and coffins, police found him, with 





one of his own bullets through his head, 
dead. 

At the hospital, a newsman to the last, 
Editor Birdsall called for his star reporter, 
gave instruction for his own death story. 
“Don’t get scooped,” he said at the end, 
“Tell the story impartially. Tell the truth 
and fear nothing.” 

Yazoo citizens knew that during his 
own 35 years of stormy local journalism, 
Editor Birdsall had certainly feared noth- 
ing. A few years after he bought the 
Sentinel (1895), he and his in-laws shot 
it out with the Kelly boys from Benton, 
Miss., because of an article which he had 
printed. In that affray he lost a brother- 
in-law, D. D. Dorsey. T. A. Kelly was 
also killed. Governor James Kimble Vard- 
aman had to send troops to protect the 
jail that lodged Editor Birdsall. Now that 
he was dead, feud-wise Yazoo City talked 
it over quietly on Main Street, waited to 
see who would be next to fall. 


Hearstiana 

Last week in Exchanges, bi-monthly 
houseorgan of the Hearst press, fragments 
from the Publisher’s pen were arranged 
under the head: “How Mr. Hearst Wants 
His Newspapers Made.” Along with sug- 
gestions for economy (while joining the 
Hoover campaign to restore Business Con- 
fidence, Mr. Hearst has prudently been 
pruning his own organization) some jour- 
nalistic fundamentals were also laid down. 
Excerpts: 

“Let me say a word to the business man- 
agers. They are the Henry Fords of the 
institution. . . . They must see that there 
is no waste of money—not that there is not 
sufficient expenditure—but that there is 
NO WASTE. ... 

“There is no room for dullness in to- 
day’s newspapers. There is no room for 
excess verbiage. There is no room for 
elaborate writing. 

“There may not be room for so many 
dull papers, but there certainly is plenty 
of room for a BRIGHT and BRIEF 
paper. 

“Tt is the lack of judgment in the use 
of big type which is chiefly responsible for 
the protest against it. But let me make it 
clear that I do not propose to abandon 
necessary typographical display in em- 
phasizing the importance of news articles. 


“In conclusion, let me say a word about 
editorial policies, particularly about edi- 
torial crusades. The word ‘crusade’ must 
not necessarily be considered as an attack. 
I feel that it is desirable for the papers 
not to make enemies by violent attacks; 
but it is essential for the papers to con- 
duct constructive campaigns for the benefit 
of the community with which they are 
associated.” 


Young Plan 

The day when newscolumns of the Lon- 
don Times or any other newspaper will 
be “flashed with a zip” into the U. S. or 
any other part of the world, is a day for 
which Owen D. Young, internationally- 
minded Board Chairman of General Elec- 
tric Co., is waiting hopefully. He has been 
talking about the possibility ever since 
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They used to 


HE directors of Central Interstate Utilities, Inc., 

faced a difficult, but not uncommon problem. 
Their seventeen operating properties lay scattered 
through eleven states—seventeen colored markers on 
a map. Diversification? Yes. Close personal super- 
vision? Well, hardly. 


Then the company bought a Travel Air. Super- 
vision became an actuality. Three, sometimes four 
properties can now be visited in a single day. The 
entire holdings of the company can easily be in- 
spected by the directors in a week. They used to read 
reports. Now they make them. 

The Travel Air six passenger cabin monoplane is 
eminently fitted to the requirements of flying execu- 
tives and directors. In addition to inspection trips, it 
can be put to many uses in any business. Handsomely 
equipped, powered with the 300 h.p. Wright Whirl- 
wind engine, it gives speed, prestige and privacy to 
urgent missions. Cruising at a speed of almost two 
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read reports 


miles a minute, the Travel Air monoplane has a range 
of 430 miles. Another model, powered with a 420 


h.p. engine, has even higher speed and longer range. 


Owners of Travel Air planes have the further ad- 
vantage of always being within easy reach of the 
nation-wide organization of Curtiss-Wright distribu- 
tors and airports where necessary parts and repairs 
may be had by Curtiss-Wright trained mechanicians. 

7 7 7 
Planes in Business. Travel Air has equipped so 
many progressive concerns with these luxurious 
planes that it can supply reliable data on the low 
operating cost and on the business economies which 
have been effected. For full information, write De- 
partment T-7, 


TRAVEL AIR COMPANY 


Division of CURTISS-WRIGHT 
27 West 57th Street . New York 


A PLANE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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The Great 


American Vacation 


NEW YORK 


Cau FORNIA 


in either direction 


thru PANAMA 
CANAL via 
HAVANA 





- 
Pix the Recreation Route be- 
tween New York and California via 
Panama Pacific Line in 13 carefree 
days. 5,500 cool ocean miles. 

NEW electric liners, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and California—all 33,000 
tons in size. Sightsee in gay Havana, 
Panama City, San Diego (Coronado 
Beach), Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

Round Trips, one way by Panama 
Pacific, one way by rail across the 
continent—an 8,500 mile circle tour 
of interest to every American. 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 
(effective now) 
Water and Rail Round Trip $375 
(up) First Cabin; $235 (up) Tourist. 
One way, Water, $275 (up) First 
Cabin; $135 (up) Tourist. 


Apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York; 460 
Market Street, San Francisco; our offices 
elsewhere, or authorized S. S. or R. R. agents. 


fanomo facific 


ao _ cian linet 
a oe am 
NC stTeEAMERS 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 








1923. Last week came some fulfillment. 
Mr. Young’s oldest son, Charles, works 
in the General Electric Research Labora- 
tories at Schenectady under famed Dr. 
Ernst Frederik Werner Alexanderson. He 
has invented a new type automatic car- 
bon recorder for use in conjunction with 
Dr. Alexanderson’s radio television inven- 
tions. Last week Charles Young & col- 
leagues stood by at Schenectady and 
watched a facsimile front page of the 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin appear before 
their eyes, blurred but fairly legible, not 
precisely “with a zip” but within three 
hours of coming off the press at the other 
edge of the continent. 
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Polar Pictures 


History will record Rear Admiral Rich- 
ard Evelyn Byrd not only as a dauntless 
expedition executive, as the first man to 
fly over both Poles, but as a character ex- 
ceeded in lines of newspaper space during 
1928-30 only by the U. S. President. For 














Wide World 


EXPLORER ByrD 
The A. P. man rode a motorcycle. 


nearly two years the New York Times 
has carried a story on the activities of the 
Byrd expedition every day. By arrange- 
ment, 47 U. S. newspapers have done like- 
wise. 

Last week, for the first time since he 
passed out of sight into the Antarctic, 
several million newsreaders were given a 
chance to see pictures of the man they 
had read so much about for the past 19 
months. Photographed as he arrived at 
Dunedin, N. Z. last month, Admiral Byrd, 
in sweater and dungarees, seemed to have 
changed little. The last stage of the pho- 
tographs’ journey was characteristic of 
the entire Byrd press exploit. Sent by 
ship from New Zealand, the pictures were 
picked up in Cristobal, C. Z. by Airman 
Lee Schoenhair, flown to Tela (Honduras), 
to Miami, to Richmond, to Newark. At 
Newark Airport agents from the Associ- 
ated Press, Wide World Photos (New 
York Times) and the Paramount News 
divided them, raced to Manhattan to 
spread them nationwide. First to reach 
Manhattan was an Associated Press man 
on a motorcycle. 





MEDICINE 


Patriarch’s Party 


(See front cover) 

“,. Dr. Welch is only 70 years old 
and has at least ten years of active work 
before him. Ten years of Dr. Welch is 
more important, in our estimation, than 
the advantages offered by other universi- 
ties.” This terse appraisal of William 
Henry Welch, “Dean of American Medi- 
cine,” by the powers of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in 1920, netted Johns Hop- 
kins $7,000,000 much sought after by 
other universities, to found its School of 
Hygiene and Public Health. Many an- 
other loose million has been lured to Johns 
Hopkins to be converted into buildings, 
laboratories, endowment by the scientific 
and diplomatic prowess of energetic Octo- 
genarian Welch. 

Curious people who wish to see so mag- 
netic a personality had best not write for 
an appointment. In his _ book-littered 
bachelor quarters he piles the day’s mail, 
unopened, on a great oak table. Over 
this a newspaper is spread on which the 
following day’s mail goes. This unique 
filing system usually collapses after a few 
days; the mail is thrown in the waste- 
basket by a despairing housekeeper. 

One who wishes to enjoy the deep 
laugh, the sparkling conversation of Wil- 
liam Henry Welch should seek him out at 
Baltimore’s Maryland or University Clubs, 
where he often sits playing chess; or in 
the white-tiled chain restaurant where he 
frequently eats; or at the university whose 
medical school he has made world-famed. 

Seekers could, early this week (April 8), 
have found Dr. Welch seated with Herbert 
Hoover, President Livingston Farrand of 
Cornell and Director Simon Flexner of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, on the stage of Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall in Washington. He was 
fidgeting nervously, smiling sheepishly 
under a barrage of praise which was going 
out to scores of notables who sat peering 
at him from the audience, and to radio 
listeners all over the world. It was Dr. 
Welch’s 80th birthday party. To uphold 
the ancient custom of birthday present- 
giving the committee in charge of the 
celebration was hard put. No degrees 
could they give Dr. Welch; he had 18. 
Medals would not answer; he had plenty 
of them. On other occasions he had been 
given the presidencies of most of the 
prominent medical societies, had been 
decorated a number of times by foreign 
governments. Final decision: a dry point 
etching by Alfred Hutty (see front cover). 
Print No. 1 went to Dr. Welch. The rest 
of the edition (45 copies) was scattered 
over the world to medical institutes, col- 
leges, museums. As the prints of the etch- 
ing were presented to various medical 
groups, ceremonies were held similar to 
the one in Washington. 

The story of the man they honored: 

Fourth generation representative of a 
medical family, young William Welch de- 
cided when he was graduated from Yale 
to upset Welch tradition, to teach Greek 
and Latin instead of studying medicine. 
He realized his mistake after a year, went 
back to Yale, then to the College of 
Physicians & Surgeons (Manhattan), then 
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SQUARE D 








has always been its own 


MOST EXACTING TASKMASTER 
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Stag resting . . . constantly improving its products to meet the grow- 
ing demands of industry ... always going ahead ...this has been the 
working principle of the Square D Company since it was founded in 1902. 


Square D’s thoroughness and progressiveness are forcefully illustrated by 
its laboratory for testing electrical control equipment. It is the largest 
and most completely equipped laboratory of its kind, maintained by a 
manufacturer of safety switches. 


Through this busy workshop flows a continuous stream of products that 
are tested, retested and tested again . . . Square D products and the prod- 
ucts of others who do not possess testing equipment to equal Square D’s. 
Ceaseless research, too, is carried on. New products are developed and 
new features perfected ... Square D’s service is enlarged and its leader- 
ship strengthened. 


Three large factories provide facilities for the manufacture of a complete 
line of electrical control equipment. Branches and distributors in every 
corner of the nation insure immediate service on all equipment. (163) 


SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


Factories at: Detroit, Mich., Peru, Ind., and Milwaukee, Wis. 
SQUARE D COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES: Toronto, Montreal 


SQUARE D 


SQUARE D 
ELECTRICAL Dio 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
m SQUARE 0 COMPANY 
ers 
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Square D Makes a 
COMPLETE Line of 
Electrical Control 
Equipment 
Switch and Panelboard Division, Detroit 


Industrial Safety Switches | 
Meter Service Switches 
SQUARE-.-Duct (the rigid suspension | 
method for wiring) 
Panelboards for Both Lighting and 


Outdoor Meter Boxes 
Voltage Testers 
Meter Service Breakers 


Industrial Controller Division, Milwaukee 


Automatic Starters 
Combination Starters (Automatic 
Starters with Motor Circuit Switches) 
Both Automatic and 

Hand-Operated 
Speed Regulators 
Motor Circuit Switches 
Magnetic Contactors 
Pressure Switches 
Disconnect Switches 
Float Switches 


Compensators, 


Porcelain Division, Peru, Indiana 


Porcelain Insulators 
Special Porcelain Products 


BRANCH 



































OFFICES 


Minneapolis 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland 
Richmond 
San Francisco 
Seattle 

St. Louis 
Syracuse 








TIME 


PLUG IN FOR CORRECT TIME! 


Electricity keeps the Telechron 


. Must rou guess eacl i yhic 

Clock in your home as accu- [ust you guess each morning which one 
of your clocks is right, if any? Do you 
rate as the Telechron Master ever forget the daily or weekly winding? 
It’s disconcerting to miss a train by two 


Clock in the power house minutes — unnerving to burn a batch of 


biscuits. Life moves so much more 
serenely, when it moves on schedule. .. . And Telechron was created just to 
keep life like that. @ Telechron does. You can connect it with the nearest 
electric outlet, set it and forget it. It will serve you faithfully for weeks and 
months and years. Its complete accuracy is assured by even impulses of alter- 


nating current, regulated at the power house by a Telechron Master Clock. You 
can trust Telechron! @ The very same precision is built into all the Telechron 


models. There are banjo clocks for the wall, graceful tambours for the mantel, 
compact little clocks for desk or radio, bedside clocks with alarm and illuminated 
dial, clocks in color for the kitchen — Telechron clocks — for every purpose 
and every price, from $9.95 to $55.* Warren Telechron Company, Ashland, 
Massachusetts. In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto. 


* The Revere Clock Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, produces grandfather's clocks and other dis- 
tinguished examples of fine cabinetwork equipped with Telechron motors, priced from $40 to $1200, 


BELow: 


Vernon, particularly popular for bed- 
side or dressing-table. 


Mahogany case. Three- 


attractive banjo clock 
Mahogany case with 


Betow: Madison, an 
in early-American design. 


inch gold-finish dial, illuminated by tiny Mazda colore glass panels. Six-inch__silvered dial. 
lamp. Height 6%”. Price $21. Height 32%”. Price 5 
jh ES 
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This is the Telechron Master Clock in your power va bs 7 
house. Checked by radio with naval observatory i hae 


time, it governs the speed of the giant genera- 
tors that supply impulses of alternating current 
to regulate the Telechron in your home. 


electric time-keepers 
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to Strassburg, Leipzig, Vienna, Berlin, 
Breslau, where he rubbed elbows with 
mountainous medical names: Paul Ehrlich 
(discoverer of salvarsan); Koch (discov- 
erer of the bacilli of anthrax, tuberculosis, 
cholera); Pasteur (vaccines). 

He returned to the U. S. and immedi- 
ately began spreading the new, heretical 
doctrine that disease was caused by micro- 
scopic bodies. He found a fertile field for 
his missionary work. At Bellevue Hospital 
(Manhattan), he set up a laboratory, 
studied, taught, practiced what he 
preached. 

In the late ’60s Johns Hopkins, wealthy 
Quaker merchant of Baltimore, provided 
money to establish there a University 
which would include a hospital and a 
medical school. Much preliminary prepa- 
ration was necessary before the medical 
school could be opened. Finally, in 1883, 
needing a pathologist to open the school, 
the trustees despatched an emissary to 
Germany to find one. The Germans sent 
the emissary back to the U. S, “Find 
Welch,” they said. “We have no one 
bigger.” 

Three other medical men were found 
for the nuclei around which Johns Hop- 
kins was to grow great. One was a young 
Canadian, William Osler, destined to be- 





come Sir William, Regius Professor of : 
Medicine at Oxford. Before going to 
Hopkins he had had ten years teaching ’ 
experience at McGill University, Montreal. 
For his work there he was later to get the t 
unofficial title “Father of Modern Medi- 
cine in Canada.” The other two nuclei: ( 
Dr. Howard Kelly, now an internationally 
known surgeon, and the late Dr. William I 
Halsted, whose fame was his operative 
technique for the eradication of goitre. 
Once the school was functioning a long 
parade of students started, whose praise 
of Dr. Welch was to amount to little short 
of canonization. They have justly cred- | 
ited to him a connection with almost every 
great advance in U. S. medicine in the 1 
past 45 years. 
“Welch Rabbits,” a cartoon in a Yale 
classbook, depicted Dr. Welch as a magi- 
cian. From a silk hat he was drawing rab- 1 
bits, labeled with names of his students. 
Some of the rabbits’ names: Joseph Colt ( 
Bloodgood, Simon Flexner, Franklin P. 
Mall, William Sydney Thayer, Lewellys 
Barker, Eugene Lindsay Opie, George 
Blumer, Walter Reed, James Carroll. 





In 1917, aged 67, Dr. Welch joined the 
medical reserve corps, was commissioned 
major. Continuing his research work, he 
discovered the Welch bacillus (named by 
others), the gas-producing organism caus- 
ing “gas gangrene” which attacked many 
a wounded soldier. In recognition of this 
and other work he was commissioned 
brigadier general in the Officers Reserve 
Corps. : 

Dr. Welch has held virtually every posi- 
tion in the Johns Hopkins medical school. 

Its first dean, he resigned to devote his 
entire time to the chair of pathology, 
which he held for 32 years. In 1916 he 
organized the School of Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health, one of the first of its kind in 
the world, became its director. In 1926 
he resigned “to give younger men 4a 
chance,” assumed the chair of History of 
Medicine which he founded. Three years 
later he opened the Welch Medical Li- 
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1S RN 11 the 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
by 


RUSSWIN 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FLEMISH art has a superb and 


vital individuality all its own. Its authentic interpreta- 


tion by RUSSWIN in the exclusive Hague and Leyden 
designs is splendidly appropriate for every type of 
building, quiet homes, palatial houses set in spacious 


lawns, or monumental business and public structures. 


RUSSWIN hardware, whether of this or any other 
period, adds to its exclusiveness, artistic fitness and 
unfailing, trouble-free, lasting service. Whether it be 


a sturdy, handsome door knob, a lock, a door closer, 


night latch, or even the small hinges and lock for the 
corner cupboard. . . all will be in perfect accord if you 
select RUSSWIN. Consult your architect or interior 
decorator, when making plans, or write us for descriptive 
booklet covering RUSSWIN Hardware expressly made for 
leading periods of design. Russell & 
Erwin Manufacturing Company. (The 
American Hardware Corporation, 


Successor) New Britain, Connecticut 
— New York, Chicago, London. 


» 





For the Architect's convenience RUSSWIN 


CLODIAN Hardware is illustrated and described in 
LOUIS XVI Sweet's catalogue, pages C-3137: C-3216. 
» 


At lef @2 ecclasive RUSSWIN creation 


TIME 











DISTINCTIVE 
HARDWARE 


Hardware that lasts ~ Base Metals of Bronze or Brass 






Mm! 
Coffee! 


Yield to its tempting fragrance 


without fear. . without regret ! 





on 


Drink Sanka Coffee and Sleep! 





MAKE The first time you try Sanka 
THE NIGHT Coffee drink it at night. It 
TEST won't keep you awake. Next 


morning you'll know, from 
actual experience, that you’ve discovered a 
delicious coffee you can enjoy morning, noon 
and night—without regret! 


TO sniff the fragrance of coffee, to sip 
its spicy richness, is little short of a 
benediction and a blessing. 

And it is a blessing you need never 
forego. If the caffein in coffee has 
affected your sleep, nerves or digestion, 
now you can have a genuine, delicious 
coffee from which 97% of the caffein 
has been removed. It is Sanka Coffee. 
From Sanka Coffee are gone all of 
caffein’s effects—but in it still remains 
all of coffee’s cheering fragrance and 
satisfying flavor. 


Full of coffee’s old-time goodness! 
One cup of Sanka Coffee will prove 


that caffein adds nothing to coffee’s 
to its delightful 





tempting aroma 
flavor. One cup will yield that same 
immediate sense of satisfaction other 
coffees gave you—for that comes, not 
from caffein, but from the warmth and 
flavor of the drink itself. 

Sanka Coffee is delictous—uncom- 
monly delicious. And it should be. 
For it is a blend of the choicest Central 
and South American coffees grown. 
Nothing is added—nothing but caffein 
is removed. Coffee experts recognize 
that no other blend is finer. 

Physicians Sanka Coffee 
wholeheartedly. Your grocer sells it— 
always fresh—ground or in the bean 


endorse 


—with the guarantee of complete sat- 
isfaction or your money back 

Get a pound of Sanka Coffee today! 

© 1930, S. C. Corp. 
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brary, one of the world’s great medical 
libraries (Tre, Oct. 28). 

Johns Hopkins students long ago took 
a cue from Dr. Osler and nicknamed their 
school “Si. Johns.” Their patriarch they 
nicknamed “Popsy.” They love him for 
defending them at faculty meetings after 
they have run amuck. They have affec. 
tionate stories about him. Example: 

When he was moving his office last year 
the moving men found a great pyramid 
of books in a corner of his old office. As 
the books were taken away, corners of 
a desk appeared under the pile, finally a 
whole desk. Dr. Welch was surprised: 
confessed that he had lost the desk several 
years before. 

There is on record only one unfavorable 
remark by “Popsy” Welch about another 
human being. Years ago he was told of 
a highly disparaging remark made about 
his colleague Dr. Osler by a Continental 
scientist. A few years later Dr. Welch 
was asked to express an opinion about the 
detractor. For a long time he hesitated, 
then mumbled in a hesitating voice that 
he must be “a terrible person.” 

When old Johns Hopkins men revisit 
their school, or when callers come from 
foreign lands, they enter the great lime- 
stone Italian Renaissance library through 
its bronze doors, climb a flight of stairs, 
see a bronze bust of Dr. Welch on the 
landing, climb on to the second floor and 
in the Great Hall see John Singer Sar- 
gent’s portrait of the Four Founders—a 
huge canvas glowing with rich reds, sym- 
bolical of a great nation’s medical corner- 
stone. 





SCIENCE. 


Mechanical Men 


Last week several thousand members 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and delegations from 15 foreign 
countries arrived in Manhattan, unpacked 
suitcases, settled down to celebrate the 
Society’s 50th anniversary. 

The program included a one-act play 
depicting the founding of the Society, a 
pageant of engineering progress written 
by Yale’s George Pierce Baker, dozens of 
speeches, the presentation of a score of 
medals. 





Engineers have sometimes been as 
soundly damned as they are _ highly 
praised for bringing on the Machine Age; 
for taking men from their small home 
“factories” to work in great industrial 
centres. Sensitive to this criticism the 
engineers retaliated at their convention 
with dozens of papers pointing out advan- 
tages of the new order. 

Along a like line of thought was the 
student-enacted pageant at the auditorium 
of the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken. Unlike most pageants, this one 
was rapid moving, took only one hour. 
The first part, showed “The Beginnings. 
First scene: a perfectly blank, dark stage, 
allowing the audience to picture whatever 
they wished. 

The first character on the stage, 4 
Stevens undergraduate, depicted a Nean- 
derthal type of man. He loped ape-like 
across the stage on naked 20th Century 
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JOHNSTON & MURPHY 


Shoe fore Men 


A man must wear Johnston 
& Murphy Shoes to fully 
appreciate their worth... 
feel their fine-fitting 
comfort, note their genuine 


sthartness on the foot, enjoy 
the long seasons of service 
that they give. Then... it 


becomes easy to understand 


the economy of wearing 
the finest footwear for men. 




























}. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 
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“Tan Calfskin Oxford — 


a dealer nearby will serve you. 
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LASSCO Line from LOS ANGELES 


730 SoutH Broapway - 
521 FirrH AVENUE - - 
140 South DEARBORN - 


213 East Broapway - - 
609 THomMas BuILpING - 





CJust a tow Days Away 


Is Hawaii's Restful Bliss 


USY men of Commerce find in Hawaii the freedom wearied 

nerves demand . . . the freedom of drowsy days under dreamy 
palms . . . of screaming-reel paid out from lazing launch or bobbing 
outrigger . . . of blissful days on sporty greens. 

In increasing numbers they seek the soothing calm of the few 
days at sea that lead to the Island Paradise . . . the exhilaration that 
quickly comes with the salt-sea tang. . . the restful ease of magnift- 
cent liners whose standards are those of club and home. 

They were the first to shatter seasonal distinctions. A climate as 
free from heat as it is from cold extended Winter into Spring then 
stretched it into Summer. Now they go to Hawaii the year-round. 

The element of time is no longer an obstacle. Swift ships go from 
the four gateways of the Pacific in four to six days, res on the 
liner selected. Today an utterly different land offering an utterly 
different vacation is at your threshold. 

Write for descriptive literature. It tells why the discomfort of heat 
is unknown in Hawaii. 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 


Jor full information write to 
1107 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
65 5H Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


vor communicate with 


in Souther California Portland and Seattle 


535 FiretH AVENUE ~- - 

140 SoutH DEARBORN © 
215 MarKeT STREET - - - - 
723 West SEVENTH STREET - 


- Los ANGELES 
- New York 
- - Cnicaco 
” SAN FRANCISCO 
- - San Dieco 
- + = = Dattras 


Siew a 


1319 FourtH AVENUE 


685 Market Street - _4 
- 271 Pine STREET -- - z 


Any travel agent will gladly give you full particulars and arrange your bookings 


MATSON Line from SAN FRANCISCO 


New York 

- CHicaco 

- ~ SAN FRANCISCO 
Los ANGELES 

- SEaTTLE 

” PORTLAND, Ore, 
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legs. He was awed by the forces of Na- 
ture until he discovered weapons, tools, 
Toward the end of this section “Control,” 
a child, appeared to befriend the under- 


| graduate. “Control” then stepped gingerly 


to the front of the stage and delivered 
himself of a speech to the effect that 
without tools man is nothing, with them 
he is everything. 

Section Two, “The Age of Steam,” 
showed man in a somewhat better light. 
The audience beheld the emergence of the 
mechanical engineer and some of his in- 
ventions. Toward the end this act took 
on the gala aspect of a football game as 
a parade of students appeared bearing 
banners with the names of various engi- 
neering schools. After a short stretch 
showing how the society was founded 
“Control,” now almost full grown, again 
popped to the front of the stage, said: 

. Engineering . . . has been one of 
the means ... by which civilization has 
advanced.” 

Third Section, “The Age of Electricity,” 
was introduced with a flashing of lights. 
Then came a display of inventions. Then 
“Control,” now a lusty, up and coming 
young man, stepped once more to the 
front of the stage to say: “I am the engi- 
neer. . . . I control, I convert. I do not 
create.” 
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Earless Hearing 

Waggish professors in elementary phys- 
ics never fail to put to their classes such 
a question as: “If a stone deaf man, alone 
on the moon, should shoot off a cannon, 
would there be any sound?” Ensnared 
students readily answer yes; should answer 
no. 

Last fortnight the Medical Association 
of Vienna sat in their chambers, listened 
to Professor Stephan Jellinek, electropa- 
thologist, and Theodore Scheiber, electrical 
engineer, tell how an apparatus invented 
by them might make the answer yes. Their 
invention replaces normal acoustic hear- 
ing with electrical hearing, not dependent 
upon the functions of the outer or middle 
ear. 

The apparatus demonstrated consisted 
of a microphone, similar to a telephone 
transmitter. In this, sound waves (in the 
air) were transformed into electrical im- 
pulses. These currents were intensified 
with a battery and discharged into the 
body. Seeking the path of least resistance 
the currents probably passed through blood 
vessels. Arriving at the organ of Corti 
(one of the essential organs of hearing) 
in the inner ear the electrical impulses 
apparently stimulated the auditory nerve 
(which carries sound impressions to the 
brain), gave the sensation of sound. 

Professor Jellinek’s apparatus was bulky, 
awkward, dangerous. It was necessary to 
send fairly powerful currents through the 
body to pe success. His prediction: 
that with the basic problem once solved 
he would soon simplify his device, make it 
safe. 

The human ear is a crude mechanism. It 
confines true sound perception within the 
bounds of eight octaves. Outside of the 
limits (with most individuals) of 40 vibra- 
tions per sec. and 38,000 per sec. is audible 
to humankind. Should the Jellinek device 
succeed, humans could hear an_ infinite 
range, would not have their orchestra 
limits the piccolo flute and the double bass. 
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Lives and buildings threatened 7 


Elevators speed upward. Nerves are 
tensed. Million dollar minds are 
making million dollar decisions. 
Few dare interrupt the palpitating 
pulse of American office buildings. 
But fire does dare! A spark ....a 
tiny flame .... a possible disaster 
—yetthe right extinguisher, located 
for quick action, can make fire’s 
attack only an incident. 

Correct fire protection, based on 


facts, not guesswork, is assured by 


LaFrance and Foamite Service. 
Today this service is safeguarding 
tens of thousands of public buildings 
and industrial plants. 

This service includes: a detailed 
studyto determine the fire hazardsof 
your property by trained fire protec- 
tion engineers; recommendations 
for the types, sizes and number of 
extinguishers needed; advice on 
proper location and _ installation; 
direction for charging and main- 


LA FRANCE*» FOAMITE PROTECTION 


AGAINST FIRE 


tenance; instruction of employees 
on proper operation. 

Office buildings and sanatoriums; 
airports and schools; factories and 
candy shops... whatever your prop- 
erty may be, LaFrance and Foamite 
service can protect it. American-La- 
France and Foamite Corporation, 
Address Dept. Q4, Elmira, N. Y. 


Offices in principal cities. 


“Correct Protection 
Against Fire”’ is a book- 
let describing our service 
and products. A free 
copy will be sent you on 
request. 
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DISON. 


Flow do your 
Electric controls 
ano automatic cor. 


rechions nake Ld 


phone dictation 
as easy as fele- 
phoning ? 


You simply pick up the receiver 
and speak your mind. The stenog- 
rapher then writes from your 
voice direct on her typewriter. 
The mechanical part of dictation 
and typing is all controlled 
electrically with automatic 
corrections. 
Let us prove this. Telephone “The 
Ediphone,” your City, or ask us 
for the book, “An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
ORANGE, N. J. 







World-Wide Service 
in all Principal Cities 

















CINEMA 





The New Pictures 

Under a Texas Moon (Warner). Ap- 
parently harmless and unoriginal, no more 
than an old-fashioned “western” elabo- 
rated with a theme song, technicolor and 
a comedian cast in a serious rdle as an 
amorous bandit, this picture is important 
for being a direct violation of the Code of 
Cinemorality proclaimed last week by Tsar 
Will Hays. One of the principal articles 
of the Hays code was directed against the 
cinematic practice of glorifying criminals. 
In Under a Texas Moon a scapegrace who 
steals the property of decent people, lies 
to women, makes love irresponsibly and 
carries a pistol, is shown succeeding in life 
and having a good time. Worse than that, 
he is made out a likeable fellow. Some of 
the moral noxiousness of Frank Fay’s per- 
formance may be palliated for those who 
have seen him before by the knowledge 
that he is in private life a cabaret singer 
and master of ceremonies who must have 
picked up what he knows of the bad ways 
of the plains while appearing on the Palace 
circuit. A sheep in wolf’s clothing, he 
sometimes retaliates for his discomfort by 
glossing his roéle with furtive mockery, 
quickly suppressed. Some of the photog- 
raphy is pretty and the theme song, “Un- 
der a Texas Moon,” better than the aver- 
age. Silliest shot: Fay eloping with Myrna 
Loy, when he might have had Armida or 
Raquel Torres. 





e— 


Captain of the Guard (Universal). 
The fall of the French Empire is tucked 
into this scenario to give spice to the 
ardors and difficulties of 18th Century 
love. A little effort has been made and a 
good deal of money spent to present a 
moving picture in the manner of the his- 
torical stories that David Wark Griffith 
directed so successfully many years ago. 
But everything is stupidly done: the 
people are schoolbook figurines, the lovers 
absurd, and even the well-photographed 
scenes, such as the Paris mob singing the 
““Marseillaise,” the carpenters working on 
the scaffold, the march to the palace, the 
fight with the palace guards, are spoiled 
by bad detail. The carpenters, for instance, 
have the enunciation of experienced 
Shakespearean actors. The marching mob, 
supposed to be recruited from the slums, 
all have the same kind of torches, as 
though their supplies for the attack on the 
palace had been issued by a circus prop- 
erty-room. Silliest shot: John Boles get- 
ting Laura La Plante out of the dungeon. 


——— « —~— 


The Man Hunter. Critic Irene Thirer 
of the New York Daily News referred to 
this picture as a “barkie,” which is one 
way of saying that its most startling sound 
effects are produced by a dog—famed Rin 
Tin Tin. He helps to apprehend a villain, 
the unscrupulous manager of a tropical 
rubber plantation (John Loder), and is 
thereby a great satisfaction to the comely 
heiress who, among other things, has been 
willed the plantation. In the course of the 
story Charles Delaney becomes variously 
but strongly attached to both girl and 
dog. 


Some German soldier probably found 
the litter of puppies on a deserted Alsatian 
farm and took them along with him for’ 
luck. When luck went bad, he left them 
behind. The Allied troops getting into the 
captured sector found the puppies in a 
dugout, whimpering with hunger. They 
were pure-blooded Belgian police dogs with 
skinny ratlike bodies and long black noses. 
The litter was divided and one Lee Dun- 
can, lieutenant in the U. S. aviation corps, 
got a handsome male and a young bitch. 
There was a story going around then about 
two lovers, Rin Tin Tin and Nanette, the 
only people left alive in a French town 
after it had been shelled. U. S. doughboys 
were giving their sweethearts images of 





Rin Tin TIN 


. . . has never bitten. 


these lucky Jovers, little dolls made of 
worsted. Duncan took the name for his 
dogs. The bitch died, but Rin Tin Tin 
reached California. Duncan taught him to 
climb a 17-ft. wall, to do countless tricks. 
When picture studios wanted a dog, they 
rented Rin Tin Tin. 

Rin Tin Tin is about twelve years old. 
He has been supporting Duncan since 
1923. He has two puppies by a bitch a 
friend gave Duncan before Rin Tin Tin 
became famous. Cynical commentators 
have suggested that Rin Tin Tin probably 
“owes everything to the little wife.” He 
lives in a wire training camp adjacent to 
the fine house in Beverly Hills that has 
been built out of his earnings. He has 
never bitten anybody. When, in front of 
the camera, he springs at a villain, he 
somehow avoids scratching with his big 
teeth the throat which he clamps between 
his jaws with an appearance of ferocity. 
Despite his unfailing skill at apprehending 
the villain on the screen, Rin Tin Tin. 
asleep a few feet away, offered no resist- 
ance when robbers burgled Duncan’s home 
last year. He will not take food from 
anyone but Duncan who talks to him as 
though he were an intelligent human be- 
ing. Duncan says “Get mad,” “Act 
Scared,” “Pay no attention” in pantomime 
with full assurance of being obeyed. Rin 
Tin Tin has made 15 pictures. A few: 
While London Sleeps, Tracked in the Snow 
Country, The Million Dollar Collar. 
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CO Thousands of specifications for grinding wheels are necessary 


to meet the demands of rapid production with precision. 


0 Schooled men in laboratories ..... engineers afield ..... skill 
and exacting methods in the grinding wheel manufactory. - - - 


0 Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 
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to an Accounting Machine 


when you can gel an Accounting Machine 


itted to your Business 2 


» 
B USINESS makes two things, goods 
.. and figures. Every business man knows that 
the way to get goods economically is by high-speed 
factory machinery. And that the only way to get 
figures economically, completely, and on time, is 
by high-speed accounting machinery. 
But the question is by what machine. The mar- 
ket is crowded with competing devices each 
claiming miraculous powers. How can you pick 
the machine that fits your business? 
Remington Rand now answers that question 
in a new way—and the right way. Not by try- 
ing to saddle your business to any one make 
of accounting equipment. But by selecting 
from all types of accounting machinery, con- 
solidated in Remington Rand, the mechanism 


that is precisely suited to your business needs. 


PR 


ACCOUNT ING 
DALTON 





REMINGTON 


Only Remington Rand can do this. For only 


Remington Rand has mobilized in one parent 
company the whole range of accounting equip- 
ment. If it’s 


29 


a “non-descriptive” machine you 


require, Remington Rand has 48 of them. If 
it’s a combination typewriting and accounting 
machine, there are 23 at Remington Rand’s dis- 
posal. Even if you require highly specialized 
tabulating equipment, Remington Rand has 


nrany models to choose from. 


Remington Rand is Accounting Machinery’s 


“G.H.Q.” When you put your problem up to 


headquarters, you get unbiased advice and 


custom- fitted equipment, You save time... 


patience ... and expensive mistakes. Remington 
Rand Business Service Inc., Executive Offices, 


Buffalo, N.Y. ... Sales offices in all leading cities. 


Remington Rand 


MACHINES 
POWERS 
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of Bond laper Value 


Make Them With Hollingsworch 
Basic Bond—Then Ask Your 


Printer Its Price. Bond paper value 
depends on the relation between price and 
performance. If you can find a bond that 
fits for all uses—that is 
fine enough in quality for 
letterheads—low enough 
in cost for office forms and 
quantity mailings—then 
youhavean ‘‘all-purpose’’ 
bond, the maximum in 
bond paper value. 

Hollingsworth 
Bond—is 


—honest values 


appearance and 


Basic 
definitely an 


AS DEPENDABLE AS THE 
HOUSE BEHIND IT 
Hollingsworth Basic Bond c 
century-old tradition of paper making 
Fine craftsmanship 
have given Hollings- 
worth & Whitney papers an enviable 
reputation. The practical qualities of 
Hollingsworth Basic Bond equal its 
**feel."’ It lies flat, 
folds well—embosses, rules, cograves, 

procs, lithographs. 


‘‘all-purpose”’ paper—high in value, mod- 
erate in cost. Your printer will quote you 
prices on it and help you compare it with 
other bond papers. Also, send for the Hol- 
lingsworth & Whitney book *‘Bond Paper 
Values, and How to Judge Them.”’ It’s a 

reliable guide to bond 


detail the 8 tests pictured. 
Using these impartial 


»yntinues a 


rigid uniformity 


Hollingsworth Basic 
Bond—on a ‘‘price vs. 
performance’ basis—isan 
outstanding “‘all-pur- 
pose’” bond paper. 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 


299 Broadway 
New York 


Send the Coupon for This 
BOOK FOR PRACTICAL IDEAS 


Gives usable information about bond paper— 
points the way to better letterheads and busi- 
ness forms — includes letterhead suggestions 
and samples of Hollingsworth Basic Bond. 


BOSTON 


111 W. Washington St, 
Chicago 


Address 
HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 
140 Federal Street Beston 


| a Social Registerite. 


marrying 
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THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 


Broadway Shadows is a painfully 
stupid play which Playwright Willard Earl 
Simmons has completely inundated with 
the contents of the old hokum bucket. Sur- 
rounded by ineptitudes of property, dialog 
and direction, the hero is purported to be 
He has left home to 
live in a $1oo-a-month ‘tenement’ near 
Broadway because his rich father, who 
looks like a holidaying subway guard, be- 
lieves his son to have raised a check. The 
young socialite at last finds happiness by 
another inmate of the apart- 
ment house whose daughter—acted by 
Baby Marie Polizzotto—bakes a cake 
throughout the second act. Total time 
elapsed, for which audiences may be grate- 


: ful: go minutes. 


AN 
——7 


House Afire concerns a philosophical 
incendiary who sets a torch to unhappy 


; homes in the hope that life will seem 


better in the embers’ glow. He perceives, 
for instance, that young Mrs. Walter 
Elliott is uneasy in her installment-plan 
nest in Rockport, N. J., and that her hus- 
band shows no inclination to listen to her 
pleas for a more stimulating, if less proper- 
tied, life. A job of arson helps the Elliotts. 
Burned out, they take a studio apartment 
in the city, hobnob with the bare and 
bibulous, plan to spend their insurance 
money on a trip to Europe where Mrs. 
Elliott will absorb culture and scenery 
and Mr. Elliott promote a mysterious busi- 
ness scheme. But a pair of jealous wives 
back in New Jersey contrive to make it 
appear that Mrs. Elliott started the fire 
herself. Criminal proceedings are insti- 
tuted. Not until the just incendiary has 
occasioned two more blazes, in the homes 
of the mean matrons, does the truth be- 
come apparent. 

The character of the thoughtful fire- 
builder would seem to suggest a drama 
flickering with irony, but Playwright Mann 
Page has apparently overlooked this pos- 
sibility, has devoted himself to the vapid 
story of the Elliotts. Inasmuch as they 
are wholly theatrical characters, limned 
without reality or wit, little can be said 
for the entertainment. 

5. 

Troyka. When news of the Revolution 

reaches the bleak prison island of Sakhalin, 


| the Russian commandant shoots himself 


in the head and the Siberian exiles are 
free to try to recapture their former lives, 
to wander back to wives and children. 
This situation is complicated for Semion 
and Ivan, fast friends, because they both 
love a_ beautiful Siberian, Natascha. 
has mated with her for eight 
years; for five of those years Ivan, living 
in the same cabin, has m: infully choked his 
desire. But when freedom comes, no such 
suppression is possible. Ivan confesses 
his passion to Semion, and they spend 


| their last night together in a friendly vigil, 


neither approaching Natascha’s bed. Next 
day, when each disc wers that the other 


| intends to remain with the girl, a conflict 


is inevitable. Semion is killed. His an- 
guished mistress, believing that he has 
gone without bidding her farewell, accepts 
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34 ft. Custom Commuter, 14 passengers, speed up to 
 fire- 40 M. P. H., two 200 H. P. Marine Motors, $15,000 
lrama eg 
Mann \j HAT a way to entertain — the Chris-Crafe way! So fast is Cheris-Crafe—so sale and 
5 pos- 'o gee : 
vapid so luxurious —it brings within reach the sports and recreations of the whole coast- 
they , ree 
imned line! Every Chris-Craft inevitably becomes a social center, Whole parties may go 
4 said ° y l | ° | i‘ ‘ |; | 

in restlu uxury at express train speed to distant regatta, dinner or dance — to sports 
and recreations everywhere on water 7’ 7 7 With a Chris-Craft you find yourself 
lution ee " ces , , " 
halin, j more frequently invited and more frequently inviting social contacts with really worth-while folks. 
imself ‘ ; er : ’ ‘ ; : 
i ya The boating set 1s a cheery, happy family, socially active and socially worth-while. Industrial 
ive leaders, statesmen and bankers find Chris-Crafe the means to secure needed rest and recreation 
— in limited time 7% 7 7 Let Chris-Crafe solve your recreation and entertainment problem. Between 
€ 
pions the nimble twenty-foot runabout and the stately Chris-Craft yacht is the widest range of pleasure 
eight . ; is 
living craft ever offered. All are luxuriously cushioned, all are seaworthy, sale and fast. All have 
ed his i : 75, 
y such automobile type controls and starting, lighting 


fesses : ' J ‘ 
oii and steering devices. Ch ris- Cra ft merchants e 
sh throughout the world will demonstrate and de- Ils eal ta , 


other scribe the various models. Illustrated catalog may World’s Largest Builders of 


flict wpe 5 di tlckaguay Aveta Mute 

s an- ‘ oR - it & s B at t 

“4 has be had by se = C ei cena waa - Runabouts—Sedans—Commuters— Cruisers— Yachts 
‘cepts Co., 284 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan. 24 Models—20 to 48 feet—$1895 to $55,000 
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the Wood-Fiber Insulating Board 


147 STRONGER 


: YOU want strength and durabil- 
ity built into your home—if 
you want efficient protection against 
heat and cold, use an insulation 
material that has great structural 
strength and high insulating 
efficiency. 








nd 


FULL % INCH 7 MOR 


De Site 


EFFICIENT 
THAN ORDINARY %" INSULATING BOARDS 






O INSULATION 





In a recent laboratory test the four 
best known insulating boards were 
tested for strength . . . and Insulite 
proved tobe 14% stronger than 
any. And not only is Insulite 
stronger, but another laboratory 
test proves that Insulite — full %- 
inch thick—¢gives 12*4% more effi- 
cient insulation than ordinary (4¢ 
inch insulating boards. 









Prove Insulite’s greater strength 
ooo Drive a nail a half-inch in from 
the edge and through a board of 
Insulite. Loop a strong cord around 
the’ nail and with hand scales, see 
how much greater pull is required 
to tear the nail through Insulite 
than through any other insulation 
boards similarly tested. 






And here are additional advantages 
—lInsulite, a strong, all wood-fiber 
board, is chemically treated to re- 
sist moisture, and is not subject to 
deterioration. Used as sheathing, 
it has several times the bracing 
strength of lumber horizontally ap- 
plied, and as a plaster brace it grips 
plaster with twice the strength of 


wood lath. 











Prove Insulite’s greater efficien- 
Cy..... Place a cube of ice on a piece 

of Insulite over an automatic elec- 
tric iron set at hot. See how long 

it takes the heat to penetrate the 
Insulite and melt the ice. Make 
the same test with any other insula- 
tion boards. Then we know you | 
will use Insulite. 


' 

: ‘THE INSULITE Co. 

' (A Backus-Brooks Industry) 

4 1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 42-D 
1 Minneapolis, Minn. 

} Gentlemen: Please send me your 
1 free book, “Increasing Home En- 
1 joyment,” also a FREE SAMPLE 
! 

' 

1 

' 

1 

' 

' 

1 









The use of Insulite saves money by 
replacing non-insulating building 
materials, and, in large, easily ap- 
plied units, cuts lumber costs, some- 
times as much as 50%—besides 
helping to reduce your fuel bills 


approximately one-third through 
all the years to come. 


Gnsulate with 













of Insulite to use in these two 
tests. 
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the offer of a Russian officer and leaves 


Ivan remains, deprived of 


| everything he has valued. 





| historical melodrama. 
| ously symbolical: 


Adapted by Playwright Lula Vollmer 
from the Hungarian of Imre Fazekas, this 
harrowing story is never more than a quasi- 
Its title is ambigu- 
a troyka is a Russian 
carriage drawn by three horses, the centre 
horse wearing a halter around its neck. The 
play exhibits all the typical appurtenances 
of Russian drama, including characters 
named Bogulieff and Bolotoff, without any 
of the vitalizing insight of a Chekhov ora 
Tolstoy. Natascha is quietly played by 
Zita Johann, whose intelligent presence 
gave interest to last season’s Machinal. 








Revivals 


One day six months ago, youthful, 


Fritz Leiber and the Chicago Civic 
Shakespeare Society. During his second 
week in. Manhattan, Fritz Leiber added an 
energetic Jaques (As You Like Jt) anda 
mellifluous, rousing Mark Antony (Julius 
Caesar) to the réles played during the first 
week (Time, April 7). In the part of King 
Lear he gave all he had, more than enough 
to suggest the mz agnitude of the play. 
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Playchoice 


The gallery gods are dying. People who 
used to sit in the balconies at the Theatre, 
now prefer, at the same expense, to occupy 
the best seats in the gaudy shrines of 
Cinema. How to fill the emptying bal- 
conies of Broadway’s legitimate houses is 
a troublesome question to theatre man- 
agers. 

An answer was suggested last week by 
John Krimsky of Manhattan, president of 
Playchoice, Inc. He advocated a subscrip- 
tion plan whereby balcony seats for picked 
plays would be sold at a discount from 
box-office prices—six plays for $10 per- 
haps. By the immemorial agency of the 
bargain he hoped to attract flocks to the 
vacant rookeries. He had already con- 
sulted the Brothers Shubert, was negoti- 
ating with other managers. 

Playchoice, Inc. is a mature organiza- 
tion, well equipped to conduct such affairs. 
ruddy 
John Krimsky, bond salesman, sold all his 
securities. Two days later Wall Street was 
in full panic but Krimsky’s money was sale 
for Krimsky’s scheme: he would apply the 
book-of-the-month-club system to the 
theatre. For a membership fee of $45 per 
season, Playchoice offered a pair of good 
seats (first to eighth rows in the orchestra) 
for six plays-of-the-month selected by a 
critical committee after witnessing all 


| promising plays during their out-of-town 


tryouts. This arrangement delighted every- 
body. The producers of the chosen plays 
acquired considerable kudos and business 
at a time when financial depression was 
cutting the profits. Indeed, the successful 


play Death Takes a Holiday was saved 
from the warehouse only by Playchoice’s 


| good offices. 


Playchoice has prospered. For January 
it chose Death Takes a Holiday; for Feb- 
ruary, Rebound; for March it offered a 
choice between Topaze, The Last Mile, 
The Green Pastures. Several hundred en- 
thusiastic subscribers now boost Krimsky s 
scheme. Among them: Mrs. Archibald 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, 
Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, Mrs. Samuel 
Sloane Auchincloss. 
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Noz’ IS “THE TIME TO 
Concentrate! 


HE American Weekly is the most pow- 
erful weapon in the whole advertising 
arsenal. 


It offers the world’s greatest circulation 
at the lowest cost per reader. 

For $16,000 an advertiser can buy a full 
page in full color in The American Weekly 
and project his message to nearly 6,000,000 
homes located in the richest buying areas 
of this country. 


With a sharp lead pencil you can quickly 
figure that nearly 6,000,000 advertising 
messages at $16,000 per page mean a cost 
of less than 1-3 cent per family—by all 
odds the greatest value on the publishing 
counter today. 


The advertising dollar goes farther in The 
American Weekly than in any other publi- 
cation on earth. 

Turn through the pages of The American 
Weekly and see how many outstanding 
advertising successes have learned the econ- 
omies of advertising concentration. 

The companies who have invested heavily 
in The American Weekly white space know 
where this magazine goes and how hard it hits. 


They know they can use The American 
Weekly and reach one out of every four 
homes in the United States. 


reatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


They know this is national coverage be- 
cause this great magazine concentrates and 
dominates in 536 of America’s 812 towns 
and cities of 10,000 population and over. 


They know that in each of 185 cities it reaches 
one out of every two families. 

They know that in 132 more cities it reaches 40% 
to 50%. 

They know that in an additional 102 cities it 
reaches 30% to 40%. 

They know that in still another 117 cities it 
reaches 20% to 30%. 


They know that nearly 2,000,000 additional 
families in thousands of other communities 
buy The American Weekly regularly, making 
the unprecedented total of nearly 6,000,000 
families who read this—the greatest of all 
Magazines. 

Successful advertising is nothing more nor 
less than buying sales at the greatest pos- 
sible profit. 

And the surest way to insure that profit 
is to reach the most buyers at the lowest 
cost per buyer. 

Now is the time to concentrate your ad- 
vertising effort. 

Where could you spend your advertising 
dollars more effectively ? 


MERICAN 
THEANVESKLY. 


Main Office: 9 East 4oth Street, New York City 


Branch Offices: Wrictey Btpc., Cuicaco... 5 WintHrop Square, Boston .. 


Bupc., San Francisco... 12-231 Generar Morors Bipc., Derroir... 


- 753 Bonnie Bras, Los ANGELES .. . 222 Monapnock 


1138 Hanna Bipc., CLeveranp... 101 Martetta St., ATLANTA 
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Helmet of Richard. Painted by Ludwig Gassner 


STEEL—TO BEAR THE HARD ABUSE THAT 
MODERN BUSINESS PRESSURE DEMANDS 


Factories speeded up to meet immediate shipments or to produce new merchan- 
dise! Sales urged on to hold their own against competition and quotas! The 
demand is MORE BUSINESS, MORE SALES, QUICKER TURNOVER! Only those firms 
whose stocks and supplies are in order to fill needs without lost motion will profit. 
And those firms, in tune with modern merchandising methods, realize that man 
power is in its ascendency—able man power backed by organized manufacturing 
facilities. Lyon Steel Equipment possesses the advantages of permanence plus 
adaptability—space economy plus rugged strength—beauty plus utmost conve- 
nience. This organization, dominated by the spirit of serving others, is ready to 
give its experience to manufacturers who seek economy of space and new 
markets, to wholesalers who seek new outlets for retailing, to retailers 
who seek new consumers. A brochure, “Equipment and Man Power,” 
will be sent upon request without any obligation. 


LYON 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
Converters of Sheet Steel into Practical Conveniences 


AYE RFR OR A, £1 £51 M0 O.A.5 


Bronches, Jobbers ond Deoler 


Principol Cities 
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Mary Sudik 

In Oklahoma City last week, housewives 
took clothes in from lines, shut their win- 
dows. Industrial plants warned their fire- 
men to be ready to bank furnaces on a 
moment’s notice. In outlying towns men 
looked into the sky and cursed when a 
change of wind suddenly brought a down- 
pour of fine-blown oil. 

Causing all this trouble was one of the 
biggest gushers ever blown in, No. 1 Mary 
Sudik, located in the Oklahoma City field. 
Last fortnight it started as a mammoth 
gasser flowing at the rate of 200,000,000 
cubic feet a day. Slowly the gas turned to 
oil which shot skyward completely out of 
control, running at the rate of more than 
2,000 barrels an hour. After long labor 
engineers: succeeded in clamping a master 
gate valve on the well, only to see the 
connections ripped apart, tossed into the 
air. A second attempt, however, was suc- 
cessful. Mary Sudik was declared con- 
quered. 

Although Indian Territory Illuminating 
Co., Cities Service subsidiary, will benefit 
from the gusher, co-benefactors will be 
Vince Sudik and his wife, Mary. In 1903 
the Sudiks came from Nebraska, claimed 
and farmed the now-famed plot of land, 
will collect about one-eighth of the oil 
profits. Last week Mrs. Sudik was not on 
hand to see the gusher. She was visiting 
a hospital where her first grand-child had 
just been born. Said she: ‘““My good for- 
tune is having such a lovely granddaugh- 
ter.” Vince Sudik, however, announced his 
early retirement from active agriculture. 

Especially satisfying was No. 1 Mary 
Sudik’s performance to Oilman Henry 
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Henry LATHAM DOHERTY 


Oklahoma housewives had to shut their 
windows. 


Latham Doherty, Master of Cities Service. 
For many years it has been the Doherty 
policy to back the opinion of geologists 
to the limit, especially when they suggest 
purchasing land that has been previously 
tried and given up. In this fashion Doherty 





interests developed into rich fields the 
Little River, Bowlegs, Seminole and Okla- 
homa City pools. Last week, while No, 1 
Mary Sudik was still spouting, Manhattan 
newspapers revealed that Cities Service 
has again followed this method by acquir- 
ing a 51% option on North European Oil 
Corp. Although there was no new item to 
justify printing the report last week, ac- 
counts told what had been in the April 
issue of Fortune three weeks ago: Ger- 
many has produced some oil, mostly from 
surface drilling; North European Oil has 
been formed by Manhattan capitalists to 
acquire leases on some 2,000,000 acres of 
this land where modern deep-drilling 
methods can be applied. Active on the 
New York Produce Exchange, North 
European Oil last week rose from $3.95 to 


d/o: 
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Sound Diamonds 


Reports of the 1929 diamond industry 
last week included the following facts: 
world diamond production was 7,348,000 
carats, estimated at $72,960,000 (3% less 
than the 1928 output); the U. S. purchases 
80% of all cut diamonds; 50% of dia- 
monds consumed in the U. S. are smug- 
gled; the per capita wealth of diamonds in 
the average U. S. family is more than 
$200; there was no overproduction last 
year. “The industry,” opined Manhattan 
Mining Engineer Sydney H. Ball, “‘is 
sound.” 

Diamond men reviewing these statistics 
last week had every reason to be well 
pleased. Of these none should have been 
more so than Solomon (‘‘Solly”) Barnato 
Joel, ringleader and probably richest of 
the tycoons who form the Diamond Syn- 
dicate which, as everyone knows, controls 
the price and production of almost all the 
world’s diamonds. But though Solly Joel 
may well have rejoiced in his 1929 profits 
he could not have forgotten that less than 
a month ago his Diamond Syndicate was 
ordered by the British Government to pay 
£350,000 to a suing company. No matter 
how rich the profits of the Syndicate, the 
payment of £350,000 must have soured 
rejoicing. . 

The suing company was United Dia- 
mond Fields of British Guiana, Ltd., which 
charged that in common with all other 
diamond companies it had agreed to sell 
only to the Syndicate, that because of 
newly discovered fields the Syndicate had 
so lowered the price paid United Dia- 
monds that the company was ruined. In- 
cluded among the accusations was a charge 
of fraud. Settlement of the suit announced 
last month from the King’s Bench awarded 
United Diamonds £325,000 plus £25,000 
cost. Although the fraud charge was with- 
drawn, awarding of the sum to United 
Diamonds was tantamount to admitting 
that fraud did exist. It could not cheer 
Solomon Joel to believe that the British 
Government harbored such a _ suspicion 
and was furthermore quite prepared to act 
upon it. 

Most picturesque of diamond tycoons 
is Solly Joel. He and his two brothers, 


Jack and Woolf, left London’s Petticoat 
Lane (now officially known as Middlesex 
Street) some 50 years ago, went diamond 


hunting in South Africa. Their maternal 
uncles, Harry and Barney Barnato had 
preceded them, had somehow garnered a 
few thousand pounds, bought some claims 
at Kimberley. Shortly thereafter the Bar- 
natos and the Joels found themselves in 
the eclectic company of world’s richest 
men. In 1884 Brother Jack was involved 





International 


SoLoMON BARNATO JOEL 
U. S. smugglers bring his stones. 
in the Illicit Buying Case, jumped bail in 
South Africa, returned to England where 
he has lived ever since. In 1898 Brother 
Woolf was shot and killed by a German 
adventurer, one von Woltheim. 

In England, Solly and Jack are best 
known for their racing stables. Among 
their prize horses have been Prince Pala- 
tine (bought for £40,000), Sunstar, Hum- 
orist. Of Solly’s children, Doris eloped 
with a chauffeur, Stanhope secretly married 
a U. S. citizen, one Gladys MacFordon, 
another son died bankrupt at sea. Still 
unmarried and living with him is 22-year- 
old daughter Eileen for whom his yacht 
the Eileen, once the Doris, is named. Solly 
spends most of his time in England in his 
London office on Austin Friars. At least 
once a year, however, he visits Capetown 
Huge is his wealth but no man has ever 


publicly estimated it. 


——_— 





Fox Out 


The four-month battle for control of 
Fox Film and Fox Theatres companies 
(together the largest cinema enterprise in 
the world) last week ended with the de- 
cisive defeat of William Fox, who saw 
the direction of his companies pass into 
strange and hostile hands. To General 
Theatres Equipment, Inc., Mr. Fox sold 
150,101 shares of Class B stock in his two 
companies—this block representing his 
personal holdings and including all the 
voting Theatres and a majority of the 
voting Film stock. As the major issue in 
the entire Fox litigation had been the pos- 
session of these 150,101 shares, and as 
the purchasing company had been closely 
allied with the anti-Fox party, there was 
no question but that Harold Leonard 
Stuart of Halsey, Stuart & Co. and John 
Edward Otterson, of Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., major Fox opponents, were 
unqualifiedly the victors. 
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Tri- Utilities Corporation 
POWER 
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Tapping a Vast Reservoir of Profits 


NCREASING earnings— 

and vigorous growth will 
be the inevitable results of 
the completion of Southern 
Natural Gas Corporation’s 
main pipe line which for the 
first time brings the vast 
natural gas resources of the 
extensive Louisiana fields 
to the tremendous markets 
of Atlanta, Birmingham 
and other centers of the 
Great Industrial 


tion serves one of the great- 
est markets in this country 
for the sale of natural 
gas. 


Combined revenues of Tri- 
Utilities subsidiaries* are 
now at the rate of more than 
$35,000,000 annually. The 
additional earnings avail- 
able to the Corporation 
through its ownership of the 

controlling stock 





Southeast. 


Through this sys- 
tem, representing 
an investment of 
approximately 
$25,000,000, Tri- 
Utilities Corpora- 


GROWTH IN REVENUES 
OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 
433,000,000 





interest in South- 
ern Natural Gas 
will add substanti- 
ally to the present 
wide margin of 
safety behind Tri- 
Utilities Corpora- 
tion securities. 


* Tri-Utilities Corporation subsidiaries: 


Federal Water Service Corporation 
Peoples Light and Power Corporation 


Southern Natural Gas Corporation 
American Natural Gas Corporation 


Power Gas and Water Securities Corporation 


Write for Special Folder 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


OFFICES 


IN: THE 


PRINCIPAL 


INVESTMENT MARKETS 


General Theatres Equipment, Inc., or- 
ganized last July in a merger of several 
theatre equipment companies, is headed 
by Harley L. Clarke, also president of 
Utilities Power & Light Corp., potent 
Mid-west utility holding company. It 
was Utilities Power & Light which two 
years ago invaded the British Utility field 
by securing control of Greater London & 
Counties Trust, Ltd., which supplies power 
to London, Birmingham and many another 
English city and of which the Earl of 
Birkenhead is chairman. In addition to his 
duties as utility organizer and promoter, 
Mr. Clarke has cultivated an interest in 
Shakespeare to the extent of financing the 
Chicago Civic Shakespeare Society headed 
by Fritz Leiber and at present playing in 
Manhattan (see p. 44). The theatres 
equipment company has been interested 
chiefly in the manufacture of new cinema- 
projection equipment, controlling the pat- 
ents covering Grandeur (oversize) pic- 
tures. The close (although not corporate) 
connection between Mr. Clarke, Mr. 
Stuart and Mr. Otterson has been evident 
since the announcement early in March 
of the Halsey, Stuart plan of Fox financ- 
ing—a plan which provided for new Fox 
film stock to be underwritten by the 
theatres equipment company. 


The virtual retirement of Cineman Fox 
indicated the prompt abandonment of a 
series of State and Federal suits which 
for many weeks had engaged the attention 
of a considerable portion of Manhattan’s 
Bench and Bar. The most bitter part of 
this litigation had centred about an 
agreement signed on Dec. 3, 1929. At this 
time Mr. Fox, who during 1929 had spent 
some $90,000,000 in purchasing control of 
Loew’s, Inc., and of the Gaumont chain of 
British cinema houses, and whom the col- 
lapse of the stockmarket had left in debt 
to the extent of about $65,000,000, had 
consented to the formation of a Trustee- 


| ship consisting of Mr. Stuart, Mr. Otter- 


son and Mr. Fox. Mr. Fox quickly fell 
out with his fellow trustees, but as he had 
already deposited his 150,101 shares in the 
Trusteeship’s name, Mr. Stuart and Mr. 
Otterson refused to recognize his repudia- 
tion of the agreement, prepared to vote 
the controlling shares in their capacity as 
majority trustees. Thus, although Mr. 
Fox later succeeded in escaping his finan- 
cial difficulties by enlisting the banking 
support of Bancamerica-Blair, Dillon. 


| Read & Co., and Lehman Bros., he faced 








the possibility of having his own stock 
voted against him at the annual stock- 
holders meeting on April 15, and of the 
control of his companies passing directly 
into his opponents’ hands. The sale to 
General Theatres (in spite of its obvious 
alliance with the Stuart-Otterson interests ) 
evidently appeared to Mr. Fox as the solu- 
tion of lesser evil. 
eee ae 


| Deals & Developments 


D. & H. On April 23, 1823, there was 


incorporated the “President, Managers & 


Company of the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Co.” which five years later com- 
pleted a canal from the Pennsylvania coal 
fields to the Hudson River, iater became 
an operator of mines, steamships, street 


| cars, hotels. Although the name was sim- 


plified to the Delaware & Hudson Co. in 
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A THOUSAND 
SHOCK ABSORBERS 


NDER each Mohawksequipped car more than a thousand shock= 

absorbers—those powerful shouldered, tapered supports—252 to 

each wheel—work together in perfect coordination to share the load 
and smooth the road, to srip the pavement and save the tread. 

As distinguished in internal design and construction as in outward 

appearance, Mohawk Flat Tread Special Balloons improve the per= 


formance and enhance the beauty of every motor Car. 





Featured by Quality Tire Dealers Everywhere 












THE 
MOHAWK 
FLAT TREAD 
SPECIAL 
BALLOON 





OHAWKS 
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THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY... AKRON, OHIO 
For Seventeen Years Makers of Fine 
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SPRING TONIC 
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When your folders are experienc- | 
ing their annual ‘‘Spring Slump” and | 
have that ‘ All-Run-Down Feeling” | 
and are at their “Fag Ends,” brace 
them up for the year’s work that is 
ahead by replacing each limp, slump- 
ing, overcrowded folder with a 

















| WVertex”’ 
| They take a drawer of slipping, sliding | 
correspondence and transform it into 
orderly, erect, expanding units—every 
index in plain sight; every sheet in- 


Pockets work like magic. 


stantly accessible. Pockets may be 
removed for reference whenever desir- 
ed, and always slip back into their 
proper place. 





If you own or use vertical files, and 
the loaded folders slump down in the 
drawer, a trial of a sample ‘*‘Vertex”’ 
Pocket in place of one such folder will 
show immediate improvement. 

Use the coupon below 
Ce ee Se eee 
Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in April 14 Time. 


Name of Firm. . 


Address 
























Name and Position of Person Inquiring 






Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?.......... 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1899, the old form is still effective— 
D. & H. has no directors, but a Board of 
Managers over which reigns Leonor Fres- 
nel Loree. Last week D. & H. ended its 
long history as a common carrier, vesting 
its railroads in a subsidiary at midnight, 
March 31. 

No Tapping in May. If every grower 
who promises to refrain from tapping 
rubber trees during May keeps his word, 
rubber production for the month should 
be down 50%, for the year, 3%. So the 
Rubber Growers Association of Great 
Britain predicted when last week it an- 
nounced that 80° of the British and 
Dutch growers in the Far East had as- 
sented. But dealers, knowing that active 
growers have never shown interest in cur- 
taiiment, are skeptical, expect only a tem- 
porary effect in the rubber market. 

nN 
Caesar’s Greyhound 

Long has it been supposed that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has had working 
control of the Greyhound Lines, biggest 
U. S. bus system, serving almost every 
city in the country on a daily schedule. 
When news of a coordinated bus-rail sys- 
tem came out, this seemed confirmed 
(Time, March 10). Last week the first 
bus on the codrdinated schedule left Man- 
hattan. Travelers scanned time-tables with 
such combinations as: 

Leave N. Y. (by bus) 12:01 p. m. 

Arrive Harrisburg, Pa. (change to Pullman) 
S:15 p. m. 

Leave Lima, Ohio (by bus) 11:05 a. m. 

Arrive Chicago 6:40 p. m. 

Fare: $32.18. 

Greyhound. In corporate structure, 
Greyhound lines is a complicated affair, 
more complicated than the average rail- 
road. Its central root stretches to Hib- 
bing, Minn., where one Carl Eric Wick- 
man, Swedish immigrant, was working in 
the mines in 1912. That year the town 
was moved three or four miles away, and 
Wickman bought a seven-passenger used 
Hupmobile, started transporting workers, 
made $2.25 the first trip. He slowly ex- 
panded his service, in 1914 incorporated 
Mesaba Transportation Co., operated a 
line from Hibbing to Duluth. In 1924 he 
joined his lines and some others to form 
Northland Transportation Co. which a 
year later was given an exclusive franchise 
by the Minnesota legislature and then 
purchased by Great Northern Ry., which 
paid over $1,000,000 for control.* Wick- 
man sent C. E. (‘‘Ed’’) Eckstrom to start 
a line from Chicago to Muskegon, christ- 
ened it Greyhound Lines. 

Greyhound Lines began by losing 
money, and Wickman sent Orville Swan 
Caesar to build it up. Once a mechanic’s 
helper, Mr. Caesar entered the bus busi- 
ness by operating a taxi fleet in Superior, 
Wis., then a small stage line which was 
later bought by Northland Transporta- 
tion. He made Greyhound Lines prosper, 
and as a result now, at the age of 37, is 
U. S. bus tycoon, President of a corpora- 
tion with an estimated investment. of 
$16,000,000 and profits (last year), of 
$1.549.000. He rarely leaves motors and 
roads to putter on- his yacht. But his 
leisure is increasing: last year he played 
golf twice, this year has been on the links 
three times. 











*Great Northern sold 2/3 of its interest in 
Northland to Greyhound Corp. in 1929. 
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Sensitiveness 


Expressing the Spirit 
of Business 


Sensitiveness in Busi- 
ness is the most delicate of 
magnetic needles. It gets 
the coming of opportun- 
ity, or the slightest change 
in conditions, personal or 
material; and inspires 
management to respond 
with action—before the 
cause. 


Some call this Sensitive- 
ness brains, vision—even 
luck. It is none of these. 
Not mind, not matter, 
but rather the Spirit of 
Business—the element re- 
quired for supreme ac- 
complishment. Check up 
the outstanding successes, 
and you will find this 
human magnetic needle, 
Sensitiveness, at the con- 
trols. It gives Business : 
its Spirit, its keenness; 
makes work fascinating 
and satisfying. 


Modern Accountancy 
recognizes and applies 
Sensitiveness as one of 
the most vital of human 
attributes in business. It 
does not manufacture it. 
But it does inspire it. 


ERNST & ERNST | 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 





Carl Eric Wickman, 42, chief Grey- | 
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AKRON GRAND RAPIDS PORTLAND, ME. 
ATLANTA HOUSTON PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE HUNTINGTON, W. VA. READING 
BIRMINGHAM INDIANAPOLIS RICHMOND 
BOSTON JACKSON, MISS. ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO KALAMAZOO ST. LOUIS 
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Pioneer screening, crushing and loading plant 
“ + built by Pioneer Gravel Equipment Company 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, equipped with 
SRLS Anti-Friction Bearings at all 
VITAL points. 
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On the Great Hulking Mechanical 
Monsters of Industry... ALWAYS 


S; 
Ig 

RING on your real tough jobs... where tons of iron 
y and steel meet other tons of rock and fight it out for 
> the mastery... where speeding trains throw their sway- 
of ing, hurtling masses against railway journals... where 
- weight plus speed combine to conjure up FRICTION to 
t 


waste and destroy. Bring them on. Here’s a bearing that 
seems to like them. 

Not alone because of the special steels made from ores 
from Si0S’s own mines...not alone because of constant 
development in SSF laboratories...not alone because 
RS | GAUGE’ is the largest bearing organization in the world. 
| But because SOS refuses to make a bearing that is 
one jot less than the best it can produce. Bearings can 


>, ME 


- | be built down toa price... but S&iSF will never build them. 
a ESS is the highest priced bearing in the world. 
10 SKF INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


cisco 


40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ON, DEL. 
SALEM 
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THE HIGHEST PRICED BEARING IN THE WORLD 











This desk 


never nags its owner 


7ORK lags badly if countless tiny 
irritations waste employees’ energy 
all day long. 

For instance, a sticking desk drawer is 
a little thing—but jerking it open and 
slamming it shut fifty times uses up a 
lot of effort. 

And getting up to consult current 
records takes only a minute—yet each 
trip is a complete interruption. 

There’s none of this waste motion 
with Art Metal desks. Each one has 
filing space for current work . . . trays 
for card records . . . adjustable drawer 
compartments. 

Drawers coast in and out on ball- 
bearing suspensions at the touch of a 
finger. Electrically welded drawer 
bodies never become loose or rickety. 

This Art Metal “1500” desk has 


increased the efficiency of em- 
ployees in hundreds of offices. 





These prominent firms are 
Art Metal desk users 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Anaconda, Wash. 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company New York 
Continental Gin Co. 
Birmingham. Ala. 
| Carnegie Steel Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Elder Manufacturing Co. _ 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Desk footings are specially designed, 
too... no edges to catch clothing or 
scratch shoes. ..nosharp bottom corners 
to bite into floor coverings. 

Besides desks, Art Metal makes every 
other kind of modern office equipment 
. . . all of steel, all in beautiful olive 
green or wood-grain finishes. 

We shall be glad to furnish informa- 
tion on equipment for any type of busi- 
ness. Or if you need more for your pres- 
ent office, just write us and we will 
forward a catalogue. Use list below. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


0 Desks (1) Upright Unit Files 

() Plan Files () Counter Height Files 

} Fire Safes (0 Horizontal Sectional Files 
0 Shelving (0 Postindex Visible Files 
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hound advisor, is at present Chairman of 
the Pacific Greyhound System where he 
is codrdinating things. A great broad- 
shouldered man who has not lost his 
Swedish accent, he prefers Eric to Carl, 
loves sport, lets no one make him write 
letters, whistles during conferences. 

At the top of the present Greyhound 
structure is Greyhound Corp., a holding 
company. It controls Greyhound Manage- 
ment Co, which supervises operations of 
the midwest division. Most of the actual 
operating companies are not actually con- 
trolled, but coérdinated schedules have 
been arranged over the entire system, and 
affiliated lines are closely bound by use of 
the word “Greyhound” and by joint pur- 
chasing agreements. 

Greyhound Lines cover 36,000 miles of 














CHICAGO’S CAESAR 


His business is a complicated affair. 


road, over which also travel Greyhound 
motorcycle patrolmen, inspecting roads 
and checking up on bus driving. Last 
year 2,264 Greyhound busses (average 
cost: $8,000), carried 18,000,000 passen- 
gers, went 100,000,000 miles, used 19,- 
000,000 gallons of gasoline. Lest patriots 
feel Greyhound benefits from free high- 
way use, the corporation points out that 
it pays over $1,000,000 in taxes a year, 
that the gasoline tax alone would maintain 
two coast-to-coast highways. Four thou- 
sand workers, trained in special schools, 
are employed. The company carries insur- 
ance for each passenger. The safety rec- 
ord is held by the Pittsburgh division with 
12,000,000 people carried in four years 
without a fatality. Between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles run Greyhound 
sleeper busses which hold 26 people, have 
individual wash basins. Starting May 1, 
the company plans a like service between 
St. Louis and Kansas City, between Chi- 
cago and Detroit. 

When a $4,000,000 issue of Greyhound 
bonds was offered last month, large 
holders of the common stock were dis- 
closed to be Pennsylvania, Southern 
Pacific, Insull interests, Goldman Sachs 
Trading Corp., Automotive Investments, 
Inc. How much each holds and especially 
how much Penn, has remained a closely 
guarded secret. 
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THIS NEW UNPLATED METAL 
THOUSAND. USES 


HAS A 
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5 QUICK FACTS ABOUT 
ALLEGHENY METAL 


|. Unrusting... unstaining 
2. Unplated... solid throughout 
3. Stronger than steel 
4. Requires no polishing 
5. Stays bright forever 
aa METAL is about to enter your 
life! It is Allegheny Metal. 


An unrusting, lustrous, lasting, unplated 


metal twice as strong as steel... that re- 


places old-fashioned plated materials... 
that stays forever bright. 

It has been used for several years on 
bridges, buildings... in cafeterias, hotels, 
and cooking utensils... wherever a lus- 
trous, bright, extra strong, uncorroding metal 
is needed. 

Now the Ford Motor Company has 
adopted this metal for the bright parts on 
its new model. That means on the roads 
of this nation in 1930 you will see... in 
actual test under all conditions .. . this 


amazing new metal. 


THE NEWEST USE 
IS ON THE 


BRIGHT PARTS OF 
THE NEW FORD 










Examine it yourself. See its lasting lustre 






—that cannot rub away or rust away, since 






it is part of the very metal itself! It is, 






remember, not a plate laid on a coarse base, 






but a solid, beautiful, high-lustered, rustless 
























alloy...as pure throughout as sterling silver. 

Any article made of Allegheny Metal has 
enhanced beauty and utility. It requires no 
polishing... you merely clean it as you would 
clean your windshield. 

Thus all through industry...in the home 
...in business, Allegheny Metal has a thou- 
sand uses. 

Ask for it by name next time you buy 
pans, pots, or other kitchen utensils. Full 
information about Allegheny Metal is 
instantly available from its makers. 

ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY 
Brackenridge, Pa. . .. Offices: New York, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Los 
Angeles. Warehouse Stocks: Joseph T. Ryerson & Son,Inc. 


,— Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey City, Philadelphia, 


In Canada, Samuel & Benjamin, Ltd., Toronto 
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are scrapping their old razors 


or he New Gillette 


New Blade - no wiping 
azor - 10 pulling 


New R 


NE hundred and ten million men 

QO have used a Gillette Razor for 

years and maintained that it was 

the most efficient shaving instrument 
ever made. They were right. 

Yet these men are scrapping their old 
Gillette Razors by the scores of thousands 
today. And again they are right. 

You'll say so too when you try this New 
Gillette Blade and Razor (patents pend- 
ing)—a shaving instrument so smooth, so 
fast, so velvety, so effortless in its action 
that you have to feel your face to make 
sure the whiskers are off. Never have you 
enjoyed such an amazingly comfortable 
shave. 

You can use the new blade in your old 
Gillette Razor . . . and get a better shave. 
Yet once you try the New Gillette Blade 
and New Gillette Razor together, you will 
hever want to use anything else. You will 
agree that the few extra pennies spent for 
the new razor are the greatest investment 
in shaving comfort that you ever made. 

In desigt.:ng this new blade and razor, 
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$1.00 for ten and soc for five 
++» the New Gillette Blades in 
the new green packet 





Gillette engineers interviewed 27,000 
men, examined tens of thousands of used 
razors. They found the cause of “razor 
pull’’—found it in nicked and dented 


QUICK FACTS 


. New blade can be used in your old Gillette 
. New processed steel; new blade resists rust 

. Cut-out corners of blade prevent ‘razor pull’’ 
. then 


aR YN 


. To clean, turn guard at right angles. . 
re-tighten... rinse... Shake dry 
5. New shape guard channel gives full shaving 
clearance 
6. New shape guard teeth meet skin smoothly, 
naturally 
7. No projecting posts to dull blade edges 
8. Reinforced razor corners prevent damage if 
dropped 
9. Square blade ends safer to handle 
10. Shaves easier around mouth, nose, ears 
11. New blades same price as old 
12. New razor, 24K. gold plated, with one new 
blade, in case, $1.00 





1 PATENTS PENDING an | 


THE NEW GILLETTE RAZOR, 24K. gold plated, in $4.00 
beautiful case, complete with New Gillette Blade . Price 
Other De Luxe models at $5.00 to $75.00 





corners resulting from dropping the razor 
on floor or wash basin. These dents were 
enough to throw the blade out of align- 
ment, to spoil a perfect shave. 

What Gillette engineers did was to re- 
inforce each corner of the new razor cap 
with heavy metal lugs that withstand 
abuse. Then they cut out all four corners 
of the blade so that it is not held at these 
corners at all when cap and guard clamp 
together. Now even if you should happen 
todrop the New Gillette, no harm is done; 
the blade maintains its perfect alignment 
and “pulling” is prevented. 

The New Gillette Blade has square ends 
that do not slip in wet fingers. It is de- 
signed to shave closer around the corners 
of ears, nose and mouth. And gone are 
the old posts that stuck through the blade 
and accidentally caught and dulled so 
many keen edges. 

The new blade is made of special proc- 
essed steel to resist rust. When finished 
shaving, turn blade and guard at right 
angles, re-tighten, hold under hot running 

water—shake thoroughly, and leave on 

the shelf to dry. A great time saver. A 

greater towel saver. 

At almost every store you can get the 
New Gillette Razor, 24K. gold plated, 
supplied with one new blade and packed 
in a good-looking case, for only one 
dollar; also the New Gillette Blade in 
the new green packet which costs one 
dollar for ten, and fifty cents for the 
package of five. 

Don’t: wait any longer to enjoy the 
most comfortable shave you’ve ever had 
in your life. Stop at your dealer’s today. 


GILLetTe SaretyRazor Co.,Boston,U.S.A. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


George Eastman, camera man, an- 
nounced that he would give more than 
500,000 gold-tinted box cameras away next 
month to any U. S. or Canadian child 
whose twelfth birthday comes in 1930. The 
occasion: to celebrate “Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of Kodak.” 

—~ 

Roald Amundsen was the name of a 
15-ton, one-sail vessel, built to resemble 
(except for a galley funnel) the oldtime 
Viking ships, which reached Havana last 
week from Port Palos, Spain, after a 42- 
day voyage. Aboard: a crew of four and 
Captain Gerhard Folgero, good friend of 
the late Explorer Amundsen. Their aim: 





to collect funds to erect an Amundsen 
monument. ; 

France’s Poet-Ambassador Paul Clau- 
del let it be known last week in Wash- 
ington that, inspired by conversations with 
Producer Max Reinhardt of Austria, he 
has written an opera libretto, based on the 
life of Christopher Columbus, for music 
by Darius Milhaud, French modernist. 
First performance: this month, in Berlin. 

~— + 

Colonel William Boyce Thompson 
of Yonkers, N. Y., Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. director, president of the 
Magma Arizona R. R., Wartime head of 
the Red Cross mission to Russia, gave 
another $1,000,000 to Phillips Exeter 
Academy. Exeter’s greatest benefactor, 
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-. and now 
COLTS fly 
with the Air Mail 


IR-SPED valuables must 
be protected. So, as a 


matter of course, Colt Fire Arms are 
called upon for this important ser- 
vice. In selecting Colts, the Colonial 


.. The Dependence of Great 










All Colonial Airways mail 
planes carry COLTS 

as standard 
equipment 


Airways follows the precedent established 
years ago by national, industrial and pri- 
vate enterprises which demand absolute 
accuracy, dependability and safety in their 


fire arms. 


Ninety-four years of precision manufacture are 
back of every Colt. Each Colt Revolver and Auto- 
matic Pistol is practically hand made from special 
steel forgings— finished, assembled, fitted and tar- 
geted by experts and must successfully pass 200 


gauge and visual inspections. 


Like all other Colt Revolvers, the Police Positive 
Special, here illustrated, is equipped with the Colt 
Positive Lock, positively preventing accidental dis- 
charge. 


Let Colt’s Service Department 
aid you in selecting the Arm 
best suited to your needs; in 
solving your shooting problems 
and in organizing a local Re- 
volver Club. 


Colt’s New Catalog is an his- 
torical, instructive, descriptive 
Fire Arms Manual, profusely 
illustrated. Write for Catalog 
No. 25. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. ms 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. Ai 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


.. <The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 









he is an alumnus (1890), a trustee, has 
previously given his school a gymnasium, 
swimming pool, tennis & squash courts, 
baseball cage, science building, adminis- 
tration building (total value: over $1,- 
000,000). Other recipients of Thompson 
benefactions: Columbia University, Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Boyce Thompson 
Institute for plant research. 
—— + 

Arthur Cutten, Chicago broker, em- 
ploys detectives. Eight years ago nine 
men broke into his mansion at Downers 














ARTHUR CUTTEN 


“When I get number nine. . . !” 


Grove, Ill., bound his family, stowed him 
in a basement vault to smother, stole $20.- 
ooo worth of jewelry, $500 in cash, 25 
cases of whiskey. Last week Mr. Cutten’s 
detectives caught the eighth of his 1922 
assailants, one Simon Rosenberg, the 
gangleader, in Cleveland. Gloated Mr. 
Cutten: “Number eight! When I get num- 
ber nine, this one’s brother, I’ll be through 
with the job!” 
—o—_ 

James Miller, known to two genera- 
tions of Princetonians as the immemorial, 
indefatigable, buck-toothed, ruddy-faced 
chief steward of the Ivy Club, had the 
pleasure of seeing his portrait—in cocktail 
shaking pose—hung in the club’s private 
dining room, after an unveiling ceremony 
at the annual graduates’ dinner in Manhat- 
tan. 


— 





George Meany, member of Yale’s 
water polo team, brother of champion 
diver Helen Meany, spreeing with com- 
panions near Greenwich, Conn., got into a 
religious dispute, entered an Episcopal 
Church, smashed at the interior until 
police arrived. His father refused to bail 
him out. 


— on 

The Duchess of Leinster, onetime 
chorus girl, wife of the Premier Duke, 
Marquess and Earl of Ireland, was taken 
from a London flat to a hospital, suffering 
from asphyxiation, following a quarrel 
with one Stanley Williams, once a cook, 
with whom she had been living. Since 
1923 His Grace has been separated from 
Her Grace. 
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“COMING EVENTS CAST 
THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE” 
{Thomas Campbell, 1777-1844] 


AVOID THAT 
FUTURE SHADOW 


by refraining from over- 

indulgence, if you would 

maintain the modern fig- 
ure of fashion 


We do not represent that 
smoking Lucky Strike Ciga- 
rettes will bring modern figures 
or cause the reduction of flesh. 
We do declare that when tempt- 
ed to do yourself too well, if 
you will ‘‘Reach for a Lucky” 











instead, you will thus avoid 
over-indulgence in things that 
cause excess weight and, by 
avoiding over-indulgence,main- 
tain a modern, graceful form. 





© 1990, The American 
Tobacco Co., Mirs. 






“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation— against cough. 
























TWO CENTURIES 




















































OF WINDS AND RAINS ON TEXAS 


PLAINS... THE GLORY OF THIS 
WROUGHT-IRON SHRINE LIVES ON! 





NeaR San Antonio stands the San Jose 
mission, built in 1701 by Franciscan 
monks. The south window of the bap- 
tistry, an artistic achievement in wrought- 
iron by the Spanish sculptor and monk. 
Huicar, today forms an interesting com- 
parison in durability with the crumbling 
walls about it. 





Authorities regard this wrought-iron 
window, brilliant in conception and metic- 
ulous in detail, as one of the finest ex- 
amples of architectural ornamentation in 
the world. And time adds to its beauty! 


The reason this wrought-iron design 
has withstood the corroding influences of 
time is the Vital Element which does not 
rust. It is a barrier against the chemical 
reactions under exposure which destroy 
other metals in a few years. This Vital 
Element is iron silicate, the time-defying 
ingredient in wrought-iron. 





Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe is 
made by experts from the purest ma- 
terials. Within the walls of your property. 
Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe is a 
buried safeguard, protecting your posses- 
sions from all leak-damage hazards. The 
Spiral Stripe is your guarantee of quality 
in ingredients and manufacture. It is the 
symbol of perfection in wrought-iron and 
in pipe. As further assurance to purchas- 
ers, the name “Byers” is imprinted on 
every length of pipe. 


Foreign scrap is never used in the pro- 
duction of genuine wrought-iron. In the 
puddling process, pig-iron is refined and 
the Vital Element— iron silicate—is dis- 
tributed uniformly throughout the mass. 

In the rolling process, the Vital Element 
separates into tiny ribbons throughout the 
metal — 250,000 anti-corrosion bulwarks 
to the square inch of metal! Iron silicate, 
like the silicate from which glass is made, 
does not rust under any circumstances of 





Iti " def yi Winner of the first Annual Church Building Contest sponsored 
exposure. It is time-del ying. by the “Christian Herald,” the Methodist Episcopal Church at 


Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe has ota, Ty & ear ot Pa ting ~a with Byers Genuine 
demonstrated its superiority for building P sal 
and all other uses where installation be- 
gins and ends the pipe problem. It costs 
more than ordinary pipe because it is ex- 
traordinary. It will last longer and pro- 
vide more protection than any cheaper 
pipe you can buy. Demand Byers Genu- 
ine Wrought-Iron Pipe. Identify it by the 
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Spiral Stripe. Send for Bulletin 38. GENUINE | 
BYERS *": PIPE 
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A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Established 1864 Pittsburgh, Pa. AN INVESTMENT~—NOT AN OUTLAY 
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AERONAUTICS 





Diesel Day 

Aeronautical eyes turned to Detroit this 
week, not so much for the All-American 
aircraft show there exhibited, as for six 
stock commercial airplanes there equipped 
with the 225 h. p., oil-burning Packard 
Diesel type engine. Largest of the six is a 
Ford all-metal transport, powered with 
three Packard Diesels in place of the 
Wright Whirlwinds customarily installed. 
Ford announced that Diesels would be 
optional equipment in future. So did 
Stinson Aircraft Corp. Chief virtues of 
the engine, which has been developed in 
the U. S. with considerable secrecy by 
Packard Motors Co.: low cost of fuel, 
reduction of fire hazard, elimination of 
ignition, and of radio interference. Capt. 
L. M. Woolson last month flew a Diesel- 
powered Stinson from Detroit to Miami, 
approximately 1,200 miles, on $8.50 worth 
of fuel. Of prime importance to airplane 
builders is the reduction of Diesel engine 
weights to compare with gasoline engines 
of equivalent horsepower. Ordinary Dies- 
els weigh about 25 lb. per horsepower. 
The Packard Diesel weighs 2.26 lb. per 
horsepower. A Whirlwind weighs 1.75 Ib. 
per horsepower. 

Another cynosure of the show: a new 
price-list by Fokker (affiliate of General 
Motors), showing reductions of from 
$4,000 to $13,000 on every type of plane 
(except the 32-passenger giant) to meet 
similar reductions recently announced by 
Stinson. 





18 Years for Mechanics 

Many an “unexplained” crash of air- 
craft might be traced to a loosened airfoil 
control, a weakened cable, faulty lubrica- 
tion, dirty fuel. To blame: the mechanic. 
A fact: mechanics are frequently young- 
sters. An act: last week Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics, ruled: ‘““The minimum age 
requirement for any class of mechanic’s 
license is 18 years . . . the lowest we can 
permit while keeping in mind the highly 
important part the mechanic plays in the 
safe operation of aircraft, and the need 
for constant vigilance.” 





Rentschler v. Keys 

If aviation were pugilism, an announcer 
would have cried last week: 

“The main e-vent, la-dees and gen-tul- 
men, is for supremacy in the In-dus-try, 
with control of National Air Transport, 
Inc. as a sidepurse. Winner take all. 

“In this corner, Clouting Clement Keys, 
pride of Curtiss-Wright, the present title 
holder. 

“In that corner, Fighting Fred Rentsch- 
ler, boss of United Aircraft, contender for 
the championship belt. . . .” 

President Rentschler of United issued 
the challenge when he & his colleagues ap- 
proached Clement Keys, also chairman of 
the executive committee of N. A. T. & his 
colleagues last month with a proposal to 
buy National Air Transport, an affiliate of 
Curtiss-Wright carrying mail between Chi- 
cago and New York, Chicago and Dallas. 
They offered one share of United for three 
and one-half shares of N. A. T. United 
wanted to hook up N. A. T. with its 


Boeing Air Transport (Chicago and San 
Francisco) to make a _ transcontinental 
line. The N. A. T. directors voted the 
offer totally inadequate, turned it down 
flat, refused even to submit it to their 
stockholders. Thereupon Mr. Rentschler 
and his directors voted to outflank the 
Curtiss-Wright-N. A. T. directorate if 
they could. They wrote letters to all 
N. A. T. stockholders, asked for proxies. 
No man to fight sitting down, Mr. Keys 
also wrote the N. A. T. stockholders. A 
battle of proxies loomed this week in Wil- 
mington, Del. 
— 





Icarus? 

Rear Admiral William Adger Moffett, 
chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, occupied some of the spare time 
which all admirals are having at the 

















N.Y. Public 
ICARUS 


Library 


An Admiral and a Senator thought of him. 


London Naval Conference by cabling air- 
minded Senator Bingham, of Connecticut 
last fortnight to suggest that the newly- 
discovered trans-Neptunian planet (TIME, 
March 24) be called Icarus. As all schol- 
ars recall, Icarus was the Greek myth-boy 
who flew too close to the sun on wax- 
affixed wings invented by his father Dae- 
dalus. The sun melted the wax and down 
plunged Icarus in the world’s first crash 
due to wing trouble. Lest any think, be- 
cause the new planet is not the closest 
planet to the sun but the farthest from it, 
that Icarus would be an unappropriate 
name, scholarly Senator Bingham last week 
explained the aptness of the suggestion to 
the U. S. Senate, as follows: “The story, 
save for its tragic ending, is singularly 
prophetic of the exploits of the Wright 
brothers and our flyers of the present day.” 
i. 


Arco Statement 


Largest of aviation corporations in 
point of miles flown daily, The Aviation 
Corp. last week established ‘what will 
probably stand as the largest loss in the 
industry for 1929. Simple losses from 





operations were only $871,766, but to that 
had to be added $871,245 for deprecia- 
tion, $462,875 for expenses of the parent 
company, $382,456 for proportionate 
losses in Fairchild Aviation and Embry 
Riddle (controlled but not consolidated), 
$364,638 for special losses and expenses 
connected with Alaskan Airways. After 
subtracting $1,509,159 other income (in- 
terest earned, dividends, profit on securi- 
ties sold), the loss for nine months was 
$1,443,822, or 47 cents a share. 





o—— 


To Fight an Ogre 


No matter how disdainful of other 
hazards of flying, every pilot has a potent 
and abiding dread of Ice. The mail route 
over Hell’s Stretch (Hadley Field, N. J. 
to Cleveland) is dotted by the wrecks of 
the Ice Ogre’s victims.* Pilots know that 
in moist atmosphere just below 32° ice 
will begin to form on the landing (frontal ) 
edge of the wing, rapidly accumulating 
into a ridge rising inches above the camber. 
This formation radically deflects the rush- 
ing windstream away from the upper sur- 
face, destroys the efficiency of the wing.t 


The lift is lost. The pilot frantically 
“guns” his motor. Relentlessly, his ship 
is dragged down, down. ... 


Last week airmen everywhere, particu- 
larly operators of northern mail routes re- 
joiced at news from Cornell University 
that Drs. William Chauncey Geer and 
Merit Scott had perfected for airplane 
wings “‘overshoes” which had successfully 
eluded the grasp of the Ice Ogre. 

The device consists of a vulcanized rub- 
ber casing to be laced to the leading edge 
of the wing and impregnated with an 
oil which resists the formation of ice. 
There the scientists were faced with the 
problem of composing an oil which would 
not only offer zero-adhesion, but would 
not be scrubbed away by the action of 
100-mile winds and rain. Further to ren- 
der the scrubbing action impossible, the 
oils are absorbed into thin sheets of vul- 
canized rubber which in turn exude the 
mixture. 

But the Ogre has yet another weapon. 
The terrific force of his ally, the wind, 
against a plane in flight is sufficient to 
hold ice particles against the rubber by 
atmospheric pressure, although there is no 
actual adhesion. The ice will not remove 
itself. Ingeniously, the experimenters ran 
an air tube through the overshoe beneath 
the oil-holding layer. A flip of a small 
pump in the pilot’s cockpit slightly in- 
flates the tube, budging the ice, which is 
immediately blown away as the vacuum 
breaks. 

Earlier researchers found that ordinary 
maple syrup afforded high resistance to 
ice; but was easily “scrubbed” off by 
the wind. Working along other lines, ex- 
perimenters tried heating the wing edge 
by an extended exhaust pipe. They found 
ice would form behind the pipe nearly 
as heavily as along the edge. 

Dr. Geer, onetime vice president in 
charge of development of B. F. Goodrich 
Co. of Akron, retired to realize his early 
ambition of scientific research. 

*Nungesser & Coli and other would-be trans- 
Atlantic flyers, unheard of since their take-off, 
are believed to have perished for the same cause. 

+Seven-tenths of the lifting power of the wind- 
stream is exerted upon the upper surface of tie 
wing. 


















Government 


CHANIN BLDG., NEW YORK 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EASTMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
RYAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
AIRCRAFT PARTS CO., INCORPORATED 
PARKS AIR COLLEGE, INCORPORATED 
PARKS AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


{Fie [a 
“REGISTER: 


SINCE JANUARY 1, 
the following distinguished persons and corporations 


in the United States and abroad have taken de- 
livery of or have placed orders for new Lockheeds: 
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COLONEL CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 

AMELIA EARHART 

LIEUTENANT JAMES DOOLITTLE 
Shell Petroleum means 

COLONEL ARTHUR C 

LIEUTENANT A. HAROLD BROMLEY 


for the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce 


GENERAL ROBERTO FIERRO 
Director of Civil Aviation, Mexican 


- GOEBEL 


CAPTAIN JOHN A. MacCREADY 
Shell Oil Company of California 

JOHANNA FAY SHANKLE of Boston 

MONSIGNOR E. G. EORDOGH 
for the Hungarian-American Ocean Flight 

ASA CANDLER, JR., of Atlanta 

JOHN HENRY MEARS of New York 

ALASKA- WASHINGTON 
Seattle (two planes) 


NEW YORK, RIO & BUENOS AIRES 
LINE, INC. (two planes) 


AIRWAYS 


DETROIT AIRCRAFT 


UNION TRUST BUILDING, DETROIT 
ROOSEVELT BLDG., LOS ANGELES 


BLACKBURN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
MARINE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
GROSSE ILE AIRPORT, INCORPORATED 
GLIDERS, INCORPORATED 
DETROIT AIRCRAFT EXPORT CORP. 
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Flights & Flyers 


New York-Bermuda. 


; I “Any time there 
is a good ship, a good pilot and 48 hours 


notice, I will go.” Such was the standing 
boast of Capt. Lewis A. Yancey, 17 years 
a seafarer, able navigator, last year co- 
hero with Pilot Roger Q. Williams on his 
trans-Atlantic flight to Rome (Time, July 
22). The place Capt. Yancey stood ready 
to fly to was one whither no man had ever 
flown from the U. S.—a 20 sq. mi. pinprick 
in the Atlantic, 580 mi. offshore—Ber- 
muda. One little slip in navigating and a 
plane from shore would shoot by Bermuda 
out over the boundless wastes of the 
Atlantic. 

Last week the good Stinson monoplane 
Pilot, the good Pilot William H. Alex- 
ander, and Radioman Zeh Bouck, were all 
ready. Capt. Yancey had much more than 
48 hours notice. He got into the plane 
with them and off they flew. Night found 
them 60 mi. short of Bermuda over a 
glassy sea. They descended, floated the 


swells until dawn, got up again, reached 
Hamilton Harbor. Their prizes: $1,000 
each; publicity for Richfield Oil Co. A 


sprained pontoon strut prevented their 
flying home. The significance: when an 
Armstrong Seadrome (Time, Oct. 28) is 
anchored midway, and terminal facilities 
are improved, and Yancey’s weather and 
course observations are collated, a New 
York-Bermuda week-end airline may be 
practicable. 

Hawks’s Glide. Out of a squally sky, 
down into The Bronx, N. Y., coasted Capt. 
Frank M. Hawks in his red cabin glider 
Texaco Eaglet (Time, April 7). He had 
been towed by a power plane clear across 
the continent in six and a half days, had 
snapped the trigger release of his 500 ft. 
tow cable and glided down for rest at 21 
airports. Always in telephone communica- 
tion with the power plane’s pilot, he had 
virtually acted as “brakeman”’ of the first 
transcontinental air “train.” Plaudits were 
showered. 

Tough Hombre. Rounding their 175th 
hour in the air—then a world record—one 
day last July over Culver City, Calif. 
Pilots Loren W. Mendell and Roland B. 
Reinhart refused to come down, dropped 
word that they were “tough hombri.” 
(Time, July 22). Among their rewards 
upon landing was a duplicate of the record- 
breaking plane, a $13,500 Buhl Airsedan 
which Tough Hombre Mendell subse- 
quently bought in full from his co-pilot. 
Last week Mendell set his prize biplane 
down near a waiting automobile on the 
desert below Mexicali, border town. Out 
of the car piled Mexican customs officers 
and U. S. border police, dragging two 
Japanese who admitted the aviator was to 
have flown them across the border into 
California. The officers arrested Tough 
Hombre Mendell, confiscated his plane 
He refused to name his confederates, said: 
“T’ll take my medicine alone.” 

Two-Minute Owner. So delighted was 
D. H. Walsh of Providence, R. L., with 


the appearance of a shiny new plane cir- 


cling over Pinebrook Field, N. J., that he 
straightway paid down $6,000 and_be- 
came its owner. Two minutes later the 


proud smile of possession on Mr. Walsh’s 
upturned face gave way to a_ horrified 
His ship dove to earth, was 
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DOES YOUR 


RECREATION 
REDOUBLE 


YOUR 
CIGARETTES? 


+ « SHOOT FOR 


“HAPPY -MOUTH” 
IN SPUD’S 


COOLER SMOKE! 


When you’re taking time out from your 
worries ... does your cigarette appetite in- 
crease? Then let it increase on Spud. Let 
it increase through a mouth and throat that 
are always moist, cool and comfortable. 
That’s the way you stay with Spud... mouth- 
happy ... right through 2 packs a day, if 
that’s your smoking mood! 

Spud’s 16%0 cooler smoke heightens your 
enjoyment of Spud’s full tobacco flavor. 
It keeps your tobacco senses constantly alive 
to Spud’s choice leaf and blend. For new 
thousands daily, it is making Spud the 
grand, new freedom in old-fashioned 
tobacco enjoyment! At better stands, 20 
for 20c. The Axton-Fisher Tobacco 


Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 


MENTHOL~COOLED q Pp ui D CIGARETTES 





JUDGE SPUD...Not by first puff, but 
by first pack. Surprise soon forgotten 
continued coolness heightens 


. : ‘Mentha 20 Cents 
enjoyment of full tobacco flavor. Cigatooieg 
“TTES 


“SMOKE 16% COOLER BY TEST”...a 
little book telling how Spud’s greater 
coolness was proved scientifically and what 
it means to you...sent gladly on request. 
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SKIES 
PLANES 


MONEY 


The ability to delegate re- 
sponsibility through proper 
channels distinguishes the 


successful executive. He can- 
not err if he thinks of Buhl 
when he seeks the ideal 
plane to carry on his indi- 
vidual or corporate busi- 


ness up above. 


« « « 


Weill gladly mail to any executive 
an interestingly illustrated brochure 
on “Business and Aviation.” 





The Buhl Senior Airsedan is an eight-place 

dual-control plane, priced at $18,500 with 

the Wasp engine and $19,500 with the 
Hornet or Cyclone. 





The Buhl Standard Airsedan isa six-place, 
dual control ne, —— at $13,500 with 
the J-46 Wright Whirlwind engine. 





The Buhl Sport Airsedan is a three-place 


ne, priced at $12,000 with 
hirlwind engine and $11,000 
with the J-5. 


BUHL 


AIRCRAFT CO. 
MARYSVILLE, MICH. 


CL ALLAL LALIT YZ TEL 
tr—_~Aedans__& 
psve® 


dual-control 
J Wright 
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Romantic Centenary 

A century ago last month Victor Hugo’s 
Hernani was presented in the Théatre 
Francais. Violent young men with red 
velvet waistcoats shouted themselves 
hoarse in the galleries, banged the heads 
of equally violent young classicists in the 
pit. With their passion for exactness, 
French professors have chosen that date 
as the beginning of the movement in litera- 
ture and art known as Romanticism, the 
age of Sentiment. The Parisian art world 
has made much of the Centenary of Ro- 
manticism this winter. But until last week 
New York’s only notice of the occasion 
was the appearance of Eggs Alfred de 
Musset on the menus of some of the more 
effete speakeasies. The Balzac Galleries 
rushed into the breach last week with a 


handsome pink catalog marked: 1830- 
1930, CENTENARY OF ROMANTI- 


CISM, and a memorial exhibition of the 
water colors and drawings of the late great 
Constantin Guys. 

Born in Holland in 1802 of French par- 
ents, Constantin Guys began his career as 
an illustrator about the time that the fate- 
ful Hernani was produced. As Parisian 
as Baudelaire in his tastes, it was his fate 
to spend much of his active life in Tur- 
key, Greece, Spain, Algeria, the Crimea, 
as a staff artist for the Jilustrated London 
News. He died in Paris in 1892, having 
spent the last seven years of his life in 
bed with a broken leg. He was intimate 
with Thackeray, Théophile Gautier, Dela- 
croix, Manet, Baudelaire. Few artists had 
more affectionate friends. 

His work was prolific, typically Parisian: 
spirited, gay, colorful, slightly malicious. 
His whiskered gallants, snorting horses and 
elegant courtesans completely picture Vic- 
torian and Second Empire Europe. make 
Britain’s John Leech seem as stodgy as 
bread pudding. 





o— 


Les Trente 

With a flourish the Chambrun Galleries 
invited the New York art world last week 
to a show proudly titled “Les Trente, a 
representative showing of the work of 30 
modern French painters.” The modern 
French painters bore such disturbingly un- 
French names as Foujita, Friesz, Kvapil, 
Carlu, Mutter, Hecht, Van Dongen, but 
apart from the accident of birth the sub- 
title was justified. These artists have not 
only made France their physical and 
spiritual home, but their training, their 
technique, their outlook, is as Parisian as 
a bottle of Pernod. One other thing was 


| noticeable: Les Trente were completely 


modern in their technique but it was a 
suave, well-tempered modernism. Here 
was a group of artists who have arrived, 
spiritually, socially, financially. A little 
bronze by the late Antoine Bourdelle, one 
of the greatest of modern sculptors, looked 
as uncomfortable as Thomas Hardy at a 
literary teaparty. 

Among Les Trente was a débutante. 
Vivacious, blonde Mme Natacha Carlu 
gave the first formal showing of her work 
with a group of five paintings. Sure of 
herself, she not only made her début 


| against such talented opposition as Pablo 








Picasso, Tsugoharu Foujita, and_ the 
bearded, elegant Kees Van Dongen, but 
she asked as much for her work ($1,000 
per canvas) as for any picture in the room. 

Natacha Carlu’s original ambition was 
not painting but medicine. She is de- 
scended from a long line of Russian doc- 
tors. While studying medicine in Paris 
she met and married famed Architect 
Jacques Carlu, Director of the Fontaine- 
bleau School of Fine Arts. Architect 
Carlu did not fancy a doctor for a wife; 
he asked her to give up her studies so 
that she could accompany him on his 
travels. In Rome Mme Carlu began to 
paint, with the enthusiastic approval of 








Chamobrun Galleries 
Jacques CaRLU (BY HIS WIFE) 
She started out to be a doctor. 


her husband. But he would not let her 
go to art school, lest it affect her indi- 
viduality. 

Architect Carlu is now head professor 
of architecture at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, but the Carlus live and 
practice in Manhattan. Their home 1s 
her studio, and more homelike than stu- 
dious. But there was nothing amateur 
about the pictures she exhibited last week. 
They were gay, finely drawn, cleverly 
decorative in bright dressmaker’s colors. 
They seemed eminently salable. Artist 
Carlu dimples as she admits that she was 
responsible for the sophisticated murals'in 
the second floor lounge of Boston’s Ritz- 
Carlton. “I did the figures,” she says, 
“and my husband put in the landscape. 


Relic 

In Manhattan last week Stern Bros. De- 
partment Store exhibited numerous Cur- 
rier & Ives colored lithographs, found and 
also exhibited one of Currier & Ives orig!- 
nal artists—Louis Maurer, 98. He went 
to work for Currier & Ives in 1850, drew 
on stone some of the famed “Life of a 
Fireman,” “Life on the Plains” series. In 
1884 he retired from the business 01 draw- 
ing and publishing colored prints. Today 
he collects seashells, plays the flute. 
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NATIONAL ACCEPTANCE 


for the latest light alloy 


62% 


The new light alloy, Bohnalite, 


rapidly attained national accept- 
ance, due to its adaptability, light- 


ness and strength. 


For Bohnalite is as strong as iron yet 
62% lighter. 

Scores of manufacturers making 
widely separated products have 
substituted Bohnalite for iron, 
because of its many advantages in 
production and selling. 


The names of these companies con- 
stitute a long list of representa- 
tive American concerns, 

Wherever it is possible—and it is 
possible in most cases—these man- 


ufacturers discarded iron castings 
and in their place use Bohnalite. 


Bohnalite has many advantages in 


the shop for it machines twice as 
rapidly as iron, thus direct labor 
cost is cut in half. 

Bohnalite takes a beautiful polish— 
a big selling feature for you. 


A booklet has been prepared which 
explains the advantages of Bohna- 
lite, a few of which are high and 
uniform hardness — great density 
—fine grained structure extreme 
lightness — exceptional strength 
and ductility. 

A wide variety of Bohnalite castings 
are illustrated together with datas 
covering the physical properties. 

Inquiries are invited with blue “agers 
and sample castings. Possibly we 
can show you a way to broaden 
your market. Ask for the informa- 
tive Bohnalite book. 





BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


New York Chicago 





Philadelphia 


LIGHTER THAN IRON 


Cleveland Pittsburgh 





Send for this interesting 


Bohnalite booklet 









Vanco-Casnien 


“it files the original 
ticket’’ 


Do you want real protection for your cash sales? You'll find it in 
the Uarco-Cashier. Here's why: 


After the sales slip is written, a turn of the handle locks up and files 
the ORIGINAL ticket «» away from everyone except the person who 


holds the key. At the same instant the cash drawer opens and the car- | 
bon copies are issued. 
t 

No tampering «» no changing of records «» no lost tickets. That's | 
protection. | 
There's protection for your clerks, too, because it removes temptation |. 
and places them above suspicion. 
And then there are convenience and speed. No fussing with carbon | 
paper every time a ticket is written. Just drop in a Uarco-Pack of forms, 
f 


insert the carbon between the strips, close the cover «» and there's no 
carbon handling for 400 or more sets. Simple, isn't it «» and speedy? 


Cash in on this protection. Mail the coupon for full information. 


Along with this information, we'll 
gladly mail you a portfolio of forms 
used by others in your line of busi- 
ness. No cost or obligation. 


VUARCO 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER Co. 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


Factories: 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Oakland 





























Uarco, 2316 W. 43rd Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Without obligation, tell me all about the Uarco- 
Cashier and send me the portfolio of forms. 


My Name 

Firm 

Street Address 
City and State — 
Lines of Business. 





SA MAMQQ 





T-B2 
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Desire 

Two years ago John D. Clark, 46-year- 
old millionaire, resigned his positions as 
President of Midwest Refining Co.. direc- 
tor of Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Vice 
President of Pan-American Petroleum & 
Transport Co. Instead of retiring he went 
to Johns Hopkins University to study eco- 
nomics and law. Last week the University 
of Denver got a unique businessman-pro- 
fessor and Mr. Clark fulfilled a lifelong 
desire. He joined the Denver faculty to 
teach economics. 

Bee eee 
New Presidents 
Case. Gathered together for the first 
time, representatives of the country’s 13 
endowed institutions of technology wit- 
nessed the induction of Dr. William Elgin 
Wickenden, third president of Cleveland's 
Case School of Applied Science.* Although 
President Wickenden has been in office 
since last autumn, Case took the occasion 
of its semi-centennial celebration to inau- 
gurate him with proper pomp. 

Civic-minded Clevelanders have long 
dreamed of a great centre of scientific edu- 
cation. The first step in such a program 
would be the interchange of instruction 
between Case and its next-door neighbor 
Western Reserve, situated near University 
Circle, where Euclid Avenue, the city’s 
main stem, turns toward the suburbs. 

In the selection of President Wickenden, 
Case trustees had chosen this kind of an 
executive: during the War he busied him- 
self with the development of officers’ train- 
ing schools. In 1918 he returned to the 
faculty of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Soon after he was employed 
by the Bell Telephone Company, in which 
connection for the next ten years, he had 
charge of the delicate process of making 
bustling businessmen out of college gradu- 
ates. Big Business has quite evidently 
touched brisk, white-haired President 
Wickenden. Upon his arrival at Case he 
decided that the school needed a livelier 
song. Not content with one that Com- 
poser Werner Janssen turned out, “he sal 
down and dashed out another set with 
more punch.” Asked how he liked Cleve- 
land and his new job, President Wicken- 
den said: “Fine, but why the devil don't 


some of you fellows call be Bill?” 





| sence” 


| Technology, 


Missouri. The storm-swept University 
of Missouri also acquired a new presiden 
last week. The Board of Curators (trus- 
tees) decided to extend “a leave of ab- 
to President Stratton Dulut 
Brooks. Until the end of the year Dear 
Walter Williams of the School of Jour- 
nalism will be acting president, full-fledged 
president thereafter.+ The Board wishet 





*The other twelve endowed technical schools: 
Armour Institute of Technology, California In- 
stitute of Technology, Carnegie Institute 0! 
Technology, Clarkson Memorial College 0! 
Drexel Institute, Lewis Institute, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Rose Polytechnic Institute, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. 

tAlso from a journalism deanship to a pres! 
dency went President Matthew Lyle Spencer 0! 
the University of Washington in 1927. 
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iny ONE of the Following Uses Makes an 


SARTRE EOE? 


y 


ersten 





i SELLING 

Addresses; Envelopes, Circulars and Post Cards. Fills- 
in Letters. Speeds out Announcements, Book- 

lets, House Organs, Catalogs, Bulletins, Price 

Lists. Provides systematic “Customer Control”. 


RECORD-KEEPING 
Heads up: Statements, Cost keeping records, Inventory 
records, Personnel forms, Ledger pages, etc. Com- 


pletely writes Trust statements — addresses 
Credit advices and other bank forms, Writes [] 
Tax rolls and Tax bills, 





ROUTING 


Lists: Driver's route sheets and Call lists. Imprints 
names, addresses and data on Laundry slips, 





a Bundle tags, Driver's receipts, News- 
% paper bundle labels. 
IMPRINTING 


Imprints: Booklets, Blotters, Mailer strips, 
Short messages on postals, Wrappers, 
Folders, Swatches. 


SHIPPING 
Addresses: Bills of lading, Route sheets, La- 
bels, Shipping envelopes, Way bills, Tags, 
singly or in gangs. 


COLLECTING 


Fills in: Bills, Collection letters, Follow-up notices, 

Installment collection forms, Meter-reading 

forms, Premium notices, Public service bills, 
Receipts, Statements. 


DISBURSING 

Imprints: Dividend checks, Pay-checks, Pay- 

roll sheets, Pay-envelopes, Pay-roll receipts, 
Stock holders lists, Voucher checks. 





Ol i Oo 





O 


| SCHEDULING 
oh: Writes: Production orders, Progress records, Schedule 
bar cards, Routing tickets, Requisitions, Cost forms, Piece 


worker's Time Tickets, Coupons, Vouchers, 
etc. Imprints Order schedule forms, Heads 
! Tickets, Tags, Labels, etc. 


a |) MAILING 
Lists: Mailer strips. Imprints addresses on margins of 
Publications. Addresses Publication envelopes 
and wrappers. Addresses church and lodge 
Announcements, Notices, Bulletins, etc. 


IDENTIFYING 


Embojses or Indents: Metal directory plates, Machine 
name/olates, Motor name plates, Employes’ 
b, ges, Shrubbery tags, Cream can tags, 

} Metal shipping tags, Metal labels. 


ae PLICATING AND PRINTING 


~bon duplicating or ink printing: Complete letters, 
alletins, price lists, pamphlets, folders, letter- 
heads, booklets — in one or two colors, 

at same operation. 


L] 
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Addressogtaph Profitable in Your Business 






























MANUFACTURERS WHOLESALERS 
INSURANCE 


RETAILERS 


COMPANIES PUBLISHERS 


FINANCIAL HOUSES LAUNDRIES 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
BANKS 


EVERY BUSINESS 





LANNING for profits is putting your finger on spots 
where time and dollars, now being wasted, can be saved 
—by reducing expense, eliminating errors and careless- 

ness, increasing efficiency, increasing s sales. 


As tens of thousands of concerns have learned in the past, addi- 
tional thousands are learning every year that Addressographs 
have brought to modern business a new conception of speed, 
accuracy and economy. 


Whether your business be a small retail establishment or a huge 
corporation, your business forms can be written twenty, thirty, 
fifty times faster—things can be done on time—mistakes can be 
climinated—expense can be reduced—sales can be increased— 
profits can be increased! 

Addressographs are speeding the flow of daily routine in thou- 
sands of concerns by imprinting names and data on business 
forms quicker, more accurately, more economically than any 
other method. Countless forms are being handled—telephone bills, 
insurance premium notices, statements, stock ‘records, factory 
schedule forms, gas bills, shipping tags, collection forms, route 
sheets, light bills, pay sheets, payroll and dividend checks, cost 
forms, factory time tickets, sales letters, bulletins, price lists, en- 
velopes, post cards, etc., in a fraction of the time formerly re- 
quired. There is an Addressograph representative in your locality 
who will be glad to give you full information without obligation. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
General Offices, 901 W. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Canadian General Offices, Addressograph Co. Ltd., 30 Front St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


European General Offices, Addressograph Ltd., London, England. 
Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin. 




























PRINTS FROM TYPE 


LARGE and SMALL 
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Fitinc 


TROUBLE 
4 


Send an S. O.S. for your 
*Y and E” MAN 





Jim McConnell knows a lot 
about office systems and equip- 
ment, but he brings you more 
than his own knowledge. 





“(CNOMETHING’s gone wrong with our filing system. Get 
Shim McConnell on the phone’. . an often repeated 
conversation in Los Angeles. . where James McConnell 
is one of a group of trained ‘‘Y and E’”’ Men. 


Fifty Years of Experience 
Behind Him 


There’s a similar group of trained 
“*¥ and E’’ Men in your city . . one 
of whom has been assigned to your 
office, and he is waiting now for a 
call from you. 


Fifty years of constructive experi- 
ence are the substantial background 
ce . . ° 

of every Y and E’’ Man. For this 


year we are celebrating our fiftieth 
anniversary! 


By the way. . when you see your 
““Y and E’’ Man ask him about 
the new “‘Y and E”’ Steel Desks. 
Why not get him on the wire now? 


\YAWMAN »»> FRBE Mrc.(. 


416 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Newmarket, Ont. 

Export Dept. 368 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 


“Foremost For Fifty Years” 


1880 CUR, 1930 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


STEEL AND WOOD FILING CABINETS.. 


. STEEL DESKS...STEEL SHELVING 


SAFES..OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES..BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 








it to be thoroughly understood that Presi- 
dent Brooks’s removal was not the out- 
come of last spring’s “sex questionnaire” 
rumpus (TimME, March 25, 1929). 


a ares 
| Stanford’s Axe 


Each year at Amherst, Sabrina, a small 
bronze goddess, appears. She is the sym- 
bol of superiority among undergraduates 
and her possession is bitterly disputed be- 
tween the odd and even numbered classes. 
| To the winner of the Michigan-Minnesota 
feotball game each year goes the coveted 
“Little Brown Jug.” Illinois and Ohio 
| State wage their annual game for a turtle 
| called “Illibuck.” Columbia sophomores 

customarily attempt to acquire living me- 
| mentos—the Freshman class officers; their 
efforts in the past have resulted in public 
riots in Manhattan’s crowded Columbus 
Circle, chases in fleets of taxicabs, bewil- 
dered freshmen spending enforced week- 
ends in the suburbs. Yale’s talisman is 
her Fence, stolen last autumn by Har- 
vardmen (Time, Dec. 2). Last week 
came news of Leland Stanford’s axe. 

First displayed by peg-trousered under- 
classmen at the Stanford-California game 
of 1898, the token was paraded under Cal- 
ifornia noses accompanied loudly by the 
contemporary by-word: “Give ’em the 
axe!” <A group of muscular Californians, 
incensed, wrested the axe from Stanford, 
bore it away to Berkeley where, for the 
past 31 years, it has remained. The an- 
nual California axe rally has been a 
thorn in Stanford’s sun-tanned side. 

Last week, as the axe was being taken 
in an armored car to the annual ceremony, 
three young men posing as newshawks 
tossed a tear gas bomb into the procession, 
rushed the axe guards, made off with all 
but a small fragment of the precious im- 
plement during the mélée. All of Calli- 
fornia’s roadsters and all of her men 
scoured the roads leading out of Berkeley. 
But the sly Stanfordmen eluded them, 
gct the axe home, hid it away. Next year 
Stanford’s axe, unless a counter-raid is 
successful, will once more be brandished 
in California’s face. 


RELIGION 











Again, Malden 

With some degree of trepidation the 
authorities of Holy Cross Cemetery In 
Malden, Mass. last week reopened the 
portals of their holy ground. During 
three weeks in November some 1,000,000 
souls of every description had overrun the 
cemetery seeking the tomb of a priest, the 
Rev. Father Patrick J. Power, dead 0! 


| phthisis some 60 years ago, lately reputed 


to possess great healing powers (TIME, 
Nov. 25 et seg.). Private prayer and medi- 
tation in the cemetery were impossible; 
the place was a bedlam of the faithful, the 
curious, the peanut-and-postcard-selling. 
At length William Henry Cardinal O Con- 
| nell, Archbishop of Boston, ordered the 
hordes away, the gates locked while the 
Church pondered the phenomena and de- 
cided whether or not God’s hand was really 
manifest. 

Last week when the public was again ad- 
mitted, many persons naturally assumed 
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A new idea about going places 


The BANTAM Car is for the first time ottered 


Montlhery, France. 24 
hour race at 64.75 m.p.h. 


miles. §4.8 miles per (imper- 


Melbourne, Australia. 250 hy 


ial) gallon. 








Brooklands Racing Drivers a 


Club, England. 200 miles & & 
at 83.53 m. p. h. 











to shrewd Americans 


AN just the right time the American Austin breaks into the 
domestic scene. Families today are many individuals 
who want to go many different places. . . at once, please. 
Hence the logic and economy of the small transportation unit. 
The Austin bantam claims its place in your menage as an 
auxiliary car, for the minor journeys, to supplement the 
service of the large family car. 

It is an individual car—brisk, efficient—shot with spunk. 
Comes as near being expense-less as any car you ever heard 
talked about. It will run 40 miles on one gallon of gas... 
1000 miles on a 2-quart filling of oil, When you’ ve spent fifty- 
six dollars for gas and oil, you will have traveled 10,000 miles. 
The tires go on forever—well, almost—20 ;000 to 40,000 miles. 

Wheel base? .. . twenty-eight inches shorter than any 
standard American car. Width? Sixteen inches less than 
standard tread. 

Behind its bantam stature the Austin has a long proud 
record that has startled sportsmen from Scotland to Sing- 
apore. Some of these records are printed here. 

There’s a need for one? ... two? ... three? of these 


brilliant little automobiles in every family of individuals that 
likes to go places and do things. 

You can buy this car for less than a year’s upkeep on your 
present large car. 


THE 
AMERICAN 


CS | Ee 


Mulders Drift Hill Climb, 


South Africa. 1st+2nd— 3rd. 





Urquiola Hill Climb, Spain. 
Broke all records, won three 


cups. 








Fahrt Durch Schlesien. 
First —second— gold and 


he 


silver medals and cups. 
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Making Good 


IS A TRADITION WITH US 


In tHe fifty years since the Robbins & Myers ideal 
of building everlasting goodness into machinery 
was first conceived, many of the most illustrious 
names in industry have become our good custom- 
ers. Year after year they keep returning to us for 
sturdy motors to power their ever-growing work- 
shops; for fool-proof motors to power myriad 
devices whose names are household words in the 
remotest corners of the earth. Some of them we 
have served for more than three decades, the sons 
like their fathers before them. Such unwavering 
allegiance is rare in these fiercely competitive 


times. It bespeaks confidence, slow and sure of 


growth like a mighty oak, flourishing increas- 
ingly as its roots sink deeper. That deep-rooted 
confidence, shared today by many men the world 
over, is the most significant testimonial to the 
time-dctying efficiency of R & M products. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 32 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers. “Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


1878 1930 





MOTORS, FANS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 


| new tabernacle, a new beginning. 


April 14, 1930 


that the Church had found evidence that 


| miracles had really been wrought. But 


local Catholics know that parish priests 


| were still gathering data among their 


parishioners, that this data will first be 
scanned by Cardinal O’Connell, finally 
sent to Rome for the scrutiny and medita- 
tion of the Congregation of Sacred Rites. 
Two or three years will probably elapse 
before decision is handed down. Then. 
accordingly, Malden may or may not be 
designated an official shrine. 

Those who visited Holy Cross Cemetery 
last week found that the body of Priest 
Power had been reburied in a new grave. 
Around it stood a seven-foot fence. Around 
the old tomb and the whole Power plot 
were similar barricades. Posted nearby 
were grim-faced State police. Manifestly 
neither Church nor State intended to per- 
mit helter-skelter demonstrations. An- 
nounced Cardinal O’Connell: “Those who 
go to the cemetery for just and pious 
reasons must be prepared to obey strictly 
the regulations, else they will be excluded.” 
“ed 


House Divided f 


Little flurries of snow fell last week in 
Benton Harbor, Mich. Under the leaden 
sky a melancholy old lady picked up all 
her belongings and traipsed a half-mile to 
a new home. She was “Queen” Mary Pur- 
nell, wife of the late “King” Benjamin 
Purnell, self-proclaimed Messiah, founder 
of the famed, bewhiskered religious cult 
called House of David. 

“King” Benjamin died in December 
1927. Soon the House of David became 
a house divided. “Queen” Mary vied for 
control with H. T. Dewhirst, onetime Cali- 
fornia jurist. For 28 years she had in- 
habited Shiloh, as the cult’s property is 
called. There stands the austere mansion 
in which secret chambers reputedly con- 
ceal a fortune of $1,000,000 in cash and 
jewels left by “King” Benjamin. There is 
nothing secret about his mummified body, 
which is there on display. “Queen” Mary 
had hoped to cherish these properties, 
sacred and personal, to preach immortality 
there in the footsteps of her holy spouse. 
But Judge Dewhirst wanted to modernize 
the cult. It was even hinted that, if given 
control, he might go so far as to order 
the members of the House to shave. No 
more would Benton Harbor street car con- 
ductors be confused with the motormen 
by reason of their identical beards (the 
House of David owns Benton Harbor’s 
trolley lines). No more would the House's 
famed, crack baseball nine achieve added 
reputation and profit in its journeys 
throughout the U. S. from the novelty 0! 
long-bearded gentlemen scrambling for 
flies, sliding for bases. 

“Queen” Mary mustered about 200 fol- 
lowers; Judge Dewhirst the same. Thus it 
was not surprising that, after months ol 
litigation, the question was settled out 0! 
court by dividing equally the cult’s prop- 
erty and wealth, reputedly a matter 0! 
several hundred thousand dollars, farm 
lands in Michigan and Australia. 

This occurred in February; Judge Dew- 
hirst retained Shiloh and its hallowed 
manse. “Queen” Mary soon purchased ten 
acres of farm land not far away. There 
she and her faithful proceeded in quiet 
procession last week, distraught, injured, 
but somewhat heartened by thoughts of a 
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Cian any other great 


vacation offer you all this.. 


The full sweep of the world’s most varied playground on 


a regular roundtrip ticket—at summer excursion fares 
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a Portland 
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Los Angeles 
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Vancouver | 
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| and Aqua Caliente 
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“<How Best ro See THE Paciric Coast’’ 
—an illustrated book that will help you 
plan. Write H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth 
Ave., NewYorkCity or O.P.Barttetr, 


310 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
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* Roure EW ORLEANS | 


Bs you who have already singled out one gorgeous 
spot for a Pacific Coast vacation, this railroad of the 
West offers the thrill of a// the rest. 

As famous trains bear you swiftly, smoothly to your 
destination and back again, the whole broad panorama 
of the West, its breath-taking contrasts, its endless 
variety ~ unfolds before your eyes, Southern Pacific 
offers you a choice of four great routes that crossthecon- 
tinent to meet and run along the whole Pacific Coast 
—and Southern Pacific allows you to go one way, re- 
turn another, just so all this glorious out-of-doors can 
be included in a single trip. 


Stopover privileges are liberal. And to take advan- 
tage of them need cost but little extra time. Study the 
map and thrill to the idea of new experiences that 
you would never dream a single roundtrip ticket could 
enfold. 

You can go west by any northern United States or 
Canadian line. Then by Suastra Route down through 
the Pacific Northwest to California. You will see 
Puget Sound, Mt. Baker and Rainier National Park. 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. Crater Lake National 
Park. Mt. Shasta, Lassen Volcanic National Park. 
You can vary the trip by a motor coach tour through 
the Redwood Empire. Cosmopolitan San Francisco. 

Then southward along the bluest Pacific—old Span- 
ish Missions, Monterey, Del Monte. Lovely Santa Bar- 
bara. Or, by alternative route, the inland valleys with 
their access to Yosemite, General Grant and Sequoia 
National Parks;and the high Sierra. Next, Los Angeles; 
Hollywood with its movies. Pasadena, Long Beach, 
San Diego and Agua Caliente. Finally, homeward by 
either Sunset RovurTe via San Antonio, Houston and 
New Orleans; GoLpen State RouTe 
via FE] Paso, Kansas City and Chicago; 
or Overtanp Routes, San Francisco 
to Chicago, across Great Salt Lake 
by rail. Or you can reverse this order, 
going west by southern or central 
routes, returning via northern lines. 


Low fares West in effect May 15. 


Pacific 
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FOUR GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 
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Stanley Cup 

The Stanley cup, the trophy awarded 
each year to the team winning the hockey 
championship of the world, is a small, in- 
significant-looking container, filled with 
dents because it is a Canadian tradition 
for the winning team to drink champagne 
out of it and in the celebration of many 
victories the cup has not always been 
handled carefully. It is competed for, 
after the regular playing season ends, in a 
complicated series of play-off games, a 
series designed for box-office purposes 
rather than for scrupulous fairness in pick- 
ing a winner. Thus the Boston Bruins, the 
Chicago Black Hawks, the New York 
Rangers—finishing in the order named in 
the American greup of the National 
Hockey League—played a_ preliminary 
series against the three leading teams in 
the International group—the Montreal 
Maroons, the Montreal Canadiens, the 
Ottawa Senators. 

The Rangers won in the third-place 
play-off. Ching Johnson, big, bald, hook- 
nosed, hip-swinging defense man of the 
Rangers, played with a grotesque alumi- 
num protector strapped around his broken 
jaw. Frank Boucher, star centre, wore a 
cast of tape and bandage around ligaments 
he had torn away from his left collarbone 
shortly before the series. They came from 
behind in the third period of the deciding 
game with Ottawa, scored three times in 
three minutes, won at 5 to 2. Howie 
Morenz of the Canadiens, the fastest 
skater in hockey, his round, heavy shoul- 
ders hunched toward his stick, his strong 
legs pumping in characteristic gait re- 
sembling a shuffle, but matchless in speed, 
broke a tie and won his team’s series by 
curling a high shot past Gardner, frenzied 
Chicago goalie, who had stopped every- 
thing up to that time. Against the Rangers 
in the second round of the play-offs, Des- 
rivieres, rookie of the Canadiens, got his 
stick on the puck at a moment when the 
regulars of both teams were exhausted by 
an overtime period which had lasted 68 





nm 
\ fo BRIDGE 
PLAYERS 
: This authoritative book, Auc- 
tion Bridge, by E. J. Tobin, is given free 
with each set of Tray -Raks purchased 
from The Collis Company. 


TRAY-RAK 


TRAY-RAKS hold 
glasses and ash trays— 
fasten instantly to any 
table. Each TRAY-RAK 
comes complete with 
emerald green glass 
tumblers and ash trays. 
A set of two serves four 
players. This special of- 
fer includes E. J. Tobin’s 
book Auction Bridge 
with a set of TRAY- 
RAKS for only $3.25 
(postage prepaid). a 


The COLLIS COMPANY 
215 Lincoin Highway, Clinton, Ia. 
ee Ge i a, at 





minutes. Desrivieres flipped it in, and in 
the second game, played in Madison 
Square Garden, the Canadiens had no 
trouble winning again, qualifying for a 
final series against Boston. 

Now something happened that seemed 
impossible in the light of past perform- 
ances. The Bruins had broken all records 
in the regular season for number of points 
and number of goals scored. They had won 
38 games, lost only five. They had beaten 
the pugnacious, heavy Maroons in a bruis- 
ing first-place play-off series. In a way, 
by their point lead and their victory over 
the Maroons, they had already, so far as 
most people could see, won the world’s 
championship twice, but the Canadiens, 
brilliant, temperamental, undependable, 
and given a chance by the queer play-off 
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Howie Morenz 
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Fotograms 


For him & friends, the dented cup. 


system which puts the first three teams in 
each group on an equal basis regardless of 
what they have done in the regular season, 
found a way to stop them. Instead of 
using all their speed in attacking, in their 
usual fashion, they went down the ice only 
in occasional rushes, concentrated on de- 
fense, the two wings wedging the oppos- 
ing puck-carrier, the centre checking back 
for passes, and the ordinary defense men 
furiously upsetting any Bruin who man- 
aged to get through this network. Morenz 
seemed to be in a thousand places at once, 
shooting oftener than anyone else, check- 
ing back like a lightning bolt. For a while 
in the last period of the second game, 
played in Montreal after the Canadiens 
had won in Boston, the Bruins played with 
five men down the ice. They whacked 
shot after shot against the pads of Goalie 
Hainsworth, scored once and seemed about 
to do it again when the gong rang and the 
game ended with the Canadiens winners, 
4-3. Idols of the French section of Mont- 
real, the Canadiens rushed jubilantly to 
the dressing-room, hearing. as they put on 
their clothes, the murmur of the crowd 
waiting in the cold outside the Forum for 
them to come out and take a bow. 


The Lady Byng Trophy. Than 


hockey, no game offers greater oppor- 
tunities for dirty work among the players, 
To tone up the sport, each year the Lady 
Byng Trophy is awarded, after a poll of 
sports writers in the various cities of the 
circuit, to the man adjudged the most 
gentlemanly effective player in the Na- 
tional Hockey League. Last week it was 
given, for the second year running, to Cen- 
tre Frank Boucher, New York Rangers, 


Who Won 


— 
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@ Early Maxwell, star of Clarence 
(“Piggly Wiggly”) Saunders’ Memphis 


Tigers: The basketball free-throw cham- 
pionship of the world, in Memphis, for 
the third time, with a final score of 98 
out of a roo, after a tournament that had 
lasted four months. 

@ St. John’s College of Annapolis, U. §. 
lacrosse champions: A game with the Ox- 
ford-Cambridge team, starting its U. §S. 
tour; in Washington, D. C., 7-2. 

@ Sarah Palfrey, best of a family of 
famed tennis-playing sisters, winner of 
seven girls’ national indoor tennis titles: 
The indoor singles championship, in Bos- 
ton, putting out her little sister, Joanna, 
6—o, 6-1 in the finals, playing the first set 
in 13 minutes without netting a single 
shot. : 
@ Sarah and Joanna Palfrey: The girls’ 
national indoor doubles clampionship, 
beating the husky Boehm twins, Hilda and 
Helen, of Malden, Mass., 6-1, 6-0. 

@ Glenna Collett, women’s national golf 
champion: The North & South champion- 
ship at Pinehurst, winning 1 up in the 
finals from Edith Quier, handsome golfer 
of Reading, Pa., after Miss Quier had 
unexpectedly put out Virginia Van Wie 
and Helen Hicks. 

@ Strangler Ed Lewis, onetime heavy- 
weight wrestling champion of the world: 
A bout in Madison Square Garden with 
Marin Plestina, Chicago muscler, by push- 
ing him in the face with fingers outspread 
until Plestina no longer objected to being 
flopped over. 

@ John Kristopek, middle-aged, $25-a- 
week worker in a raybestos factory at 
Passaic, N. J., who had been buying 
tickets in lotteries, raffles, baseball pools 
all his life, and Angelina and Sophie Jobe, 
waitresses in the Hollywood Coffee Shop 
on Second Avenue, Manhattan: $23.130 
and $12,000 respectively in the Grand Na- 
tional sweepstakes. 

@ The U. S. six-metre sloop team: The 
international races off Hamilton, Bermuda, 
when Sea Venture, a Bermuda _ sloop, 
fouled a mark. 

@ Tom Blankenburg, Hollywood athletic 
club swimmer: The national 220-yard A 
A. U. breast-stroke championship in Chi- 
cago. While the crowd cheered Blanken- 


burg, Johnny Rea, New York athletic club 
swimmer, beaten in the race, sank with 
cramps in the middle of the pool, came 
up, cried for help unheard, sank again. A 
spectator in dinner clothes, Lawrence Bart, 
jumped into the water, pulled him out. 









Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000satisfied membersin1929 
250 AU Expense Tours 
Small groups, 1st class hotels, more 
motor travel. Visit the Passion Play 

of 1930. Send for booklet. 
COLLEGE TRAY EL CLI B 
580 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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UNBALANCED RADIO 


DISTORTED TONE 


MEANS 








Pictured at the left is the distorted tone, typical of a radio 
whose units are only in approximate balance. Pictured at 
the right is the wonderfully true, clear tone which Philco 
achieves in every set by exactly balancing all electrical 
units in the set. 


BALANCED PHILCO 


TRUE 


© .« 
inl 


CLEAR TONE 


wie 
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By hundreds of thousands they demanded 


PHILCO BALANCED-UNIT RADIO 
«that is why you can have these finest of sets ---at such modest prices 


ADIO has “come of age”—grown up. 
You no longer value radio as a toy to 
play with. You value only performance. 

Philco set new standards of radio perform- 
ance in 1929. Those remarkable Philco sets 
brought instant acclaim. On performance 
alone they jumped Philco into national lead- 
etship in twelve short months. 

Then Philco amazed the radio world with 
its two great, new Screen Grid sets for 1930. 
They set up a standard of value which has 
thrown all price comparisons into the discard. 

Philco challenges any radio at any price 
to give you such fu/l measure of radio per- 
formance; such power; enthralling distance; 
super-fine selectivity; reduction of static; 
tich volume, and the famous Philco undis- 
torted TONE, produced by the exact balancing 
of all electrical units. 


The Remarkable New Philco Screen 
Grid Radio 


An entirely new radio circuit with a screen 
grid tube as the detector, just about doub- 
ling amplification. Enormous power with 
super-acute selectivity produced by new, 
double-tuned input circuit. Seven tubes and 
four condensers. All electrical units exact/y 
balanced, creating the magnificent, full, clear 
Philco TONE. 


The Super-Performing Philco Screen 
Grid PLUS 


Includes the recently discovered Philco 
Automatic Volume Control, which, in connec- 


tion with the tremendous power of this set, 
gets and ho/ds far-distant stations by effec- 
tively counteracting fading. Invaluable for 
those who live far from the fine broadcast 








BALANCED-UNIT RADIO 


programs. For those in the city, the new 
Philco double-tuned input circuit sharpens 
selectivity. It tunes sharply anywhere on the 
dial and brings in crowded local stations 
without “cross-talk.” Nine tubes and built- 
in aerial. Concert-hall volume for dancing 
and entertaining, with special features which 
reduce static and background noises. And 
exactly balanced electrical units—a Philco 
achievement — giving the standard pure, 
rich Philco TONE. 

The Philco dealer wants to show you the 
complete range of exquisite Philco models, 
—Table Models, Consoles, Lowboys, High- 
boys, de luxe Highboys; priced from $67 to 
$225, including a beautiful butt walnut 
Console at $112. He will put one of these 
wonderful sets in your own home for dem- 
Onstration, without obligation, s0 you can 
learn for yourself, exactly how Philco radio per- 


formance can add to your enjoyment. Easy terms 


when you decide to buy. 
“ “ ~ 
Prices slightly higher in Canada, Rocky 
Mountains and West. Each furniture model, re 
gardless of price, includes a built-in Electro- 


Dynamic Speaker with two 245 power tubes, 
nush-pull. All prices less tubes. 


PHILCO, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of the famous Diamond Grid Battery for 
Motor Cars, Telephones, Farm Lighting, 
Motive Power, Auxiliary Power, etc. 


In Canada: PHILCO PRODUCTS, LTD., Toronto 
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Two booklets worth 
reading! **How to Use 
Photographs in Your 
Business” —and “*The 
4000-Mile Lens’ de- 
scribing how to get dis- 
tant photographs by 
wire through our 
unique service. For 
free copy of both book- 
leis, address Photog- 
raphers’ Association of 
America, 2258 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, O. 








INTERNATIONAL, 






“This is an actual photograph.” Those five 
words under an illustration inspire more 
confidence than five volumes of adjectives. Use 
this phrase in all your advertising—it pays! 


PHOTOGRAPHS create CONFIDENCE 


Clinch sales with the camera... by 


showing prospects definite evidence of 
successful installations of your prod- 


uct. Photographs eliminate doubt and 
dispute. Let these silent salesmen help 


your salesmen; add sincerity to your 
advertising and believability to your 
broadsides. Photographs always create 


confidence ... and confidence creates 


customers. Use photographs to tell 


your story! 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
TELL THE TRUTH 





| ANIMALS 





Jungle Air 

To protect $20,000 worth of chimpan- 
zees, gorillas, orang-utans, gibbons and blue 
mandrills from colds and sinus ailments, 
the Philadelphia Zoo last week under the 
direction of Engineer Willis Haviland Car- 
rier installed in its monkey house three 
machines to provide warm moist air exactly 
like that of a jungle. Engineer Carrier last 
year installed similar machinery to control 
the heat and humidity of the air in the 
U. S. House of Representatives, the U. S. 
Senate, the offices of President Hoover. 


Smelt Run 


In 1912, millions of small, silvery, deli- 
cious, peculiar smelt were dumped into 
Lake Michigan. The smelt is a saltwater 
fish but can adapt itself. to fresh water. 
Smelt were needed in Lake Michigan to be 
food for lake trout and whitefish. 

Presently the Lake Michigan smelt were 
discovered eating the spawn of Lake 
Michigan’s whitefish and lake trout. And 
five years ago, in the spring, residents of 
Beulah, Mich. noticed a nightly commo- 
tion in the waters of Cold Creek. Like 
salmon, smelt swim upstream to breed. 
The Lake Michigan smelt had discovered 
a spawning ground in Crystal Lake, at the 
end of Cold Creek. 

Last week, the annual Cold Creek smelt 
run reached its height. Each moonless 
night, between 2 a.m. and 4 a. m., the six- 
foot width of the creek was darkened by 
pushing, struggling, hurrying slivers of 
silver from six to twelve inches long. 
Nearly 20,000 fishermen, led by Michi- 
gan’s Governor Fred Warren Green, took 
up quarters in or near Beulah, a village 
of 350. Before dawn, they stood along the 
banks of Cold Creek, dipping up the téem- 
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| ing water with buckets, nets, washtubs, 


frying pans, kitchen pots.* 

Beulah’s spectacular smelt run lasts only 
ten days, too short to be commercially 
profitable. Smelt are profitably captured 
elsewhere in Lake Michigan, and in Fin- 
land, Maine, New Hampshire, New Bruns- 
wick. They are found along the Atlantic 
coast between the Delaware River and 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence; in Europe, from 
the Bay of Biscay to the Gulf of Finland 
and elsewhere between lat. 40 and 60. 

In any habitat, land-locked or salt water, 
smelt conduct their migrations in the same 
way—running in shallow. streams only on 
moonless nights, just before dawn, van- 
ishing in the day or at the appearance ol 
| a light. 








oe 
| Monkeys 
In London, ten small monkeys escaped 
from a shop, visited a fishmonger’s store, 
ate smoked haddock. Later, in a thick 
fog, the monkeys dispersed among nearby 
| roofs, sneaked down ¢himneys leading to 
astonished drawing rooms. Five, led by 
an old monkey, moved into a deserted 
house, hung out of the windows jibbering 
at “Bobbies.” Later the ten monkeys, 
famed, were sold for exorbitant prices. 
*Though game laws stipulate that smelt may 
be legally taken only with dip nets of certain 
dimensions, Michigan’s game experts are so dis- 
couraged by smelt damage to whitefish that they 
| permit smelt fishermen to use any gear they like. 
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“GOING PLACES” 


when they should have stayed at their desks, producing 


A “foot power” organization is not only an “old-fashioned” 
one; it is also an expensive one. 


Yet “disorganized activity” is common in many business offices 
and industrial plants which are otherwise recognized as models 
of efficiency. 


Men hurrying from desk to desk; boys carrying memoranda to 
executives; and executives dispatching stenographers to various 
departments with orders—all of which could be quickly and 


easily performed over Strowger P-A-X. 


STROWGE ies xo, UTOMAT|L Perhaps your own office presents this picture, people “going 
_—1 A) =——~ places” when they should have stayed at their desks, producing. 
oiriAAanw SYrYsren ss 


If so, you may very easily achieve perfect order and efficiency 
INCLUDE: by installing Strowger P-A-X. This automatic interior telephone 


Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Sysene system has been designed by experienced telephone engineers, 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems—(Strowger P-A-X) especially for interior telephone service, and is made by the 
Code Signal Systeme (Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems largest exclusive manufacturers of dial telephone equipment in 
Tele-Chee Systems(for Theatres) Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems . 
Railway Communication Equipment the world. 
Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 

Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories Among the users of Strowger P-A-X are the leaders in almost 
every branch of industry. This does not mean that it is adapt- 
able only to large plants, for it is as well fitted to those that 
Septal, Seitgued and Manbbemaley need only a half dozen telephones as to those whose require- 

Auto atic Elect ic Inc ments run to several hundred. 

m e 

Factory and General Offices: What Strowger P.A-X can do for YOUR business can be 


Se ee pe oe Cy OF. B. A. easily determined by our representative who will gladly call and 


make a survey of your requirements. Bulletin 1026 gives further 
details. A copy is yours for the asking. 


In answer to the modern vogue for color, the 
popular Monophone, illustrated above, may now 
be had, not only in black, but also in a variety 
of beautiful colors. Made of solid colored synthe- 
tic resins with chromium or gold plated fittings. 





SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES—Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: New York: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 
GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: In Canada—Independent Sales & Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver: In Australasia — Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: In Japan—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: Internation] Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 
London; Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Horace E. Dodge, Detroit 


» . i motormaker, and Mrs. Muriel Gisman 
How to Figure the investment values behind the | Dodge; a son; in Lady Carnarvon’s Lon. 


securities of the American Water Works and Electric Company Hi don nursing home. Name: David Elgin. 

Divorced. Erich Maria Remarque, 3. 
author (All Quiet on the Western Front): 
by Else Jeanne Zamboni Remarque, 37: 
in Berlin. The decree was granted in 
January but kept secret by her continuing 
_ a member of his household. 

Se 

Elected. George Wharton Pepper, one- 
time (1922-27) Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania; _to head a committee of Benjamin 
Franklin Memorial, Inc. in its campaign 
for $5,000,000 to erect a memorial and 
science museum on the Parkway, Phila- 
delphia. 














—— o— - 

Died. Empress Zauditu (Judith) of 
Abyssinia, 54, “direct descendant of King 
| Solomon and the Queen of Sheba”; ai 

Addis Ababa, Abyssinia; of ‘‘shock” on 
| hearing that her husband, Ras Gugas 
Wali, had been killed in battle near Zebit. 
® id hi . : : (See p. 23.) 

onsider this gain in , | + 

Died. James Crosby Brown, 58, senior 

member of Brown Brothers & Co., inter- 

Water Works Customers mT national bankers; of a heart attack suffered 

| while walking to a business conference in 

HH Philadelphia. ! 

The population of a community can be esti- Hi eens 
mt y ii | Died. Bishop Kogoro Uzazaki, 60, 





mated by multiplying the number of water lil | scholar, editor, Bishop of Japan Methodist 


Church (founded 1907; 25,000 members), 
graduate of Vanderbilt University, D. D. 
Emory University; of apoplexy; in Tokyo. 
mpressive regularity, the in- a 

Every has with i P 8 ty: il Died. Albert Henry Washburn, 64, re- 
crease in the number of our water customers il tiring U. S. Minister to Austria; of septic 
or ° i | poisoning from a scratched leg; in Ru- 
indicates that our Water Works properties are | | dolfina Sanitarium, Vienna, Austria (see 
serving an additional populationequaltoacity | whee ds . 


_—" 

of more than one hundred thousand people. | Died. Fritz Williams, 64, oldtime actor 

(Berkeley Square, Rain, The Makropoulos 

| | Secret); in Manhattan; of heart disease 

The steady expansion of this indispensable HI brought on by indigestion; while talking 

a > . Mas Hi | to friends at the Lambs’ Club, of which he 
service increases the investment stability of || was Shepherd (president). 


the securities of the American Water Works || , oe . 

. HM Died. William P. Gould Harding, 65, 

and Electric Company. | | onetime (1916) Governor of the Federal 
| Reserve Board; of heart disease; In 

Boston. 


customers by five and one-half. 


Died. H.M. Queen Victoria of a 
iil | first cousin of time Kaiser Wilhelm 
AMERICAN of louie: is Sees: of r4 vulneueile 
ii | bronchial ailment. 
WATER WORKS Anb ELECTRIC COMPANY | - : 


INCORPORATED | | Died. John A. Browning, 75, retired 

Ui | founder of Browning School, exclusive 

50 Broad Street, New York i Manhattan boys’ day school; of heart dis- 
tM ease; in Manhattan. 


_~ 


il Died. Cosima Wagner, 92, relict of 
— “ i} | composer Richard Wagner (Die Meister- 
: — Send for Booklet A Statement of I singer, Siegfried, Gotterdémmerung, Parst- 
| i OEE | Capitalization, Earnings and Dividends. © 1930 i fal), daughter of Composer Franz Liszt 
i} of old age; at Bayreuth, Germany, locus 

of Wagnerian Festivals (see p. 25). 
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The combined ton- 
nage of Admiral 
Dewey’s fleet in the 
battle of Manilla 
Bay was 19,000 
tons—less than the 
tonnage of the 
Pennsylvania or her 
sister ships, the 
California or the 
Virginia, the new 
electrically driven 
ships in the service 
of the Panama 
Pacific line 





For tat Home— General Electric and its asso- 


ciated companies manufacture a complete line of 


electric products and appliances, including G-E 


Mazpa and G-E Edison Mazpa lamps, G-E 


refrigerators, G-E fans, G-E vacuum cleaners, G-E 


wiring systems, Edison Hotpoint ranges, percolators, 


toasters, and other Hotpoint products. 


For Inpustry 
and appliances, including generating and distribut- 
ing apparatus, motors, electric heating apparatus, 
street lights, floodlights, traffic lights, airport lights, 
Cooper Hewitt lights, X-ray equipment, motion- 
picture apparatus, electric locomotives and equip- 


ment, street-car equipment, 


ERAL 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 9 P.M., E.S.T. ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C, NETWORK 


-Several thousand electric products 


ns 


tea” 







BIGGER than 


Dewey’s whole fleet 


UILT not for war but for peace, the 35,000-ton 

S. S. Pennsylvania is not only bigger than all 

the ships of Dewey’s heroic squadron put together, 
but more efficient than any of them. Her 17,000-hp. 
motors have enabled the Pennsylvania and her sister 
ships, the California and the Virginia, to cut the 
coast-to-coast schedule of the Panama Pacific line 
to thirteen days, and have set a new standard of 


noiseless, vibrationless ocean travel. 


General Electric engineered and built the electric 
equipment of these magnificent new vessels. Other 
General Electric research scientists and engineers 
are doing equally important pioneer work on land 
and for the new traffic of the air. The G-E mono- 
gram appears on thousands of electric products and 
appliances as a symbol of research, an assurance of 


advanced electrical correctness, dependability, and 


ELECTRIC 


service. 








To help you 


to win 


When he drives for the tape or 
zooms over his hurdles, every college 
or school track man wears an ath- 
letic supporter. Neither in practice 
nor competition is he allowed to run, 
jump, vault or hurdle, unguarded. 
Wear one yourself... in every sea- 
son, every sport. On track, diamond, 
tennis court ...in swimming, golf, 
football, basket ball ...asupporter 
willimprove your performance. 
Your brainknows youare safe. Your 
body feels it. Reassured, they bring 
your deepest reserves of power, 
skill and endurance into action. 
Wear a Bike. For 55 years, it has 
helped American athletes to win 
games and break records. A simple, 
one-piece,all-elastic supporter, Bike 
is first choice of leading coaches and 
trainers. Easy to wear, to wash, to 
buy. 50 cents everywhere. 

Pal isa still finer supporter, its ex- 
clusive patented features insuring 
long life and super-comfort. One 
dollar and upward. At all druggists 
and sporting goods dealers. 


BIKE | 


and Pal 
IC PAUER & SLACK) 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Chicago - - New York - . Toronto 
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| people’s envoys” 
resentatives ) 


speare birthday festival; 


TIME 


COMING 
National Affairs 
April 14-19—First National Flood Con- 
trol & Navigation Congress & Exposition; 
at Mid-South Fair Grounds, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
April 16-18—Third Fact-Finding Con- 


ference on the American Negro; at Dur- 
ham, N. C. Presiding officer: Dr. James 
Edward Shepard, president of North 


Carolina College for Negroes. 
April 19—Address to American Society 


of Newspaper Editors by President 
Hoover; at Willard Hotel, Washington, 
Re Ga 


April 20—First cadet dress parade of 
1930 at the U. S. Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y. 


April 20—Arrival 





of “the Japanese 
(four young women rep- 
to U. S. Purpose of visit: 
to convey thanks for U. S. aid during the 
1923 earthquake. 








April 20—Arrival of Enrique Olaya 
Herrera, President of Colombia, for one- 
month U. S. visit. 

April 26—Pilgrimage of Virginians to 


Cape Henry, Va. Occasion: commemora- 
tion of landing of first permanent English 
settlers in the New World. Invited guests: 


President Hoover, the governors of 20 
states. 
April 28-May 3—Biennial convention 


of the National League of Women Voters; 
Louisville, Ky 
April 29-May 2 

ence of the 
America; 


Tenth annual confer- 
Association of Junior Leagues 
in Manhattan. 





Tomato News 

April 14—Presentation of national 
budget to the British House of Commons 
by Chancellor of the Exchequer Philip 
Snowden; in London. 

April 14—Launching of 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s new America’s Cup 
contender; at Gosport, England. 

April 21—Beginning of annual Shake- 
at Stratford-on- 


Shamrock V, 





Avon, England 
April 26 
congress, first 


> Den 





Third national highway 
national tourist congress; 





in Mexico City, Mexico. 
Music 
April 22—Performance of Stravinsky’s 


Le Sacre du Printemps and Schoénberg’s 
Die Gliickliche Hand, by the League of 
Composers and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Stokowski; at Metropolitan Opera 
| House, Manhattan. 

April 23 
| sails for European series. 


Choir 





(Negro) 


Education 

April 25, 26—Model League of Nations 
Assembly; at Yale University. 
Science 

April 28 of the sun 
through parts of Nevada, Oregon, 
Montana). 


(total 
Idaho, 








Aeronautics 


April 25, 26 
nival, at Bayside, L. L., 





New York Glider Car- 
N. Y. 


LIME TAB Ee 
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Sport . 

Boats 

April 19—Navy v. Columbia v. M. I. T.; 
on Severn River, Annapolis, Md. 

April 23-—30—Pacific Coast Boat Show: 








at San Francisco auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco. 

April 25-May 3—Chicago National 
Boat Show; at Navy Pier, Chicago. 

April 26—Third annual Albany-New 
York outboard race; on Hudson River, 
bP 

April 26—Harvard v. M. I. T.; on 
Charles River, Boston. 

Horses 

April 17, 19—United Hunts Racing As- 
sociation meeting; at Aqueduct, L. I, 
Fe 

April 22-29—Annual indoor show; at 


Brooklyn Riding & Driving Club, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

April 23—One thousand Guineas Stakes; 
at Curragh, Ireland. 

TENNIS 

April 14-19—North & South champion- 
ships; at Pinehurst Country Club, Pine- 
hurst, N. C. 

April 21—Mason & Dixon champion- 
ships; at Greenbrier Tennis Club, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 
A MontH IN THE Country—Tur- 
genev’s delicate study of suburban love- 
life. 
Fritz Lerser—Sensible Shakespeare by 
Mr. Leiber and his Chicago repertory com- 


pany. 

It’s A Wis—E Cuttp—Family farce now 
being given in numerous places and 
tongues. 


Journey’s Enp—Vignette of battle. 

June Moon—Lardner-Kaufman dialog 
out of the mouths of songwriters. 

STREET SCENE—Proletariat passion and 
mirth. 

STRICTLY DISHONORABLE—Blithe 
racy fairy tale. 

Suspway Express—Murder in motion. 

Topaze—Ludicrous Gallicisms with 
Frank Morgan. 

Tue AppLte Cart—Bernard Shaw’s lat- 
est treat for good listeners. 

THE First Mrs. FrRASER—St. John Er- 
vine’s comedy with polite sex psychology. 

THE GREEN Pastures—Negro religious 
experience translated into a great play. 

Tue Last Mire—Literal and harrowing 
tragedy of the electric chair. 


and 


Musical—Eart CARROLL’s SKETCH 
Book, Sons o’ Guns, Firty MILLION 
FRENCHMEN, WAKE Up AND DREAM, 


SIMPLE SIMON. 


Best Pictures 

ANNA Curistrze—O’Neill might have 
written it to order for Greta Garbo. 

Mammy (AI Jolson)—His_ inevitable 
mother picture, with some new songs by 
Irving Berlin. 

SaRAH & Son (Ruth Chatterton)— 
Mother-love with a German accent, finely 
acted. 

THE Man From 
Barrymore’s idea of comic 


BLANKLEY s—John 
inebriation. 
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YOU CAN CHOOSE IF YOU WILL 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Accounting 





HANCE governs the general trend of too 
many lives. By chance many people live 

in a certain place, attend a certain school, take 
the opportune job; they chance upon certain 
associates, books, and thoughts a a « But by 
courage and determined effort they could choose 
oftentimes where to live, what to study and, to 
a large extent, what to accomplish a a a Hun- 
dreds of thousands of ambitious people are study- 


TIME 


ing at home in their leisure time. Increased 
earning capacity is the objective that many are 
attaining. But whether the attainment be 
greater efficiency in business, or a more inter- 
esting social life, or the real joy of developing 
a more cultured point of view, the studies that 
lead to these objectives are available, wher- 
ever one lives, through Columbia Home Study 
Courses. The range of subjects is wide aa A 


Offers Home Study Courses in the Following Subjects: 


Chemistry 


Algebra Child Psychology 


American Government Classics 


American History 
American Literature 


Composition 
Contemporary Novel 


Applied Grammar Drafting 
Astronomy Drama 
Banking Drawing and Painting 


Biblical Literature 


Economics 


Biology Economic Geography 
Botany English Composition 


Business Administration 
Business English 


English Literature 
Kssay Writing 


Business Law ag ee History 


Business Mathematics Fire 


nsurance 


Business Organization French 


Business Psychology 


General Science 


Geometry 
German Philosophy 
Grammar Photoplay Composition 
Greek Physics 

Harmony Poetry 

High School Courses Psychology 

History Psychology in Business 
Investments Public Speaking 

Italian si Religion 

Juvenile Story Writing Scouting 

Languages 
Latin 

Library Service 
Literature . . 
Magazine Article Writing Spanish 
Marketing World Literature 
Mathematics Zoology, etc., ete. 


Secretarial Studies 
Short Story Writing 
Sociology 








[‘ this country we are in the midst of an adult 
education movement. University home study 
courses are one of the important factors in this 
progressive movement, for they offer expert 
guidance under educators qualified to direct Aaa 
Our courses have been prepared by our instruc- 
tors to meet the special requirements of study at 
home. While all basic material essential to the 
full understanding of each subject is fully 
covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to permit 
adaptation to the individual needs of the student. 
Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia course 
is personally taught by a member of the Uni- 
versity teaching staff. Special arrangements can 
be made for group study aaa The University will 
send on request full information about these 
home study courses. A coupon is printed below 





for your convenience. If you care to write a 
letter briefly outlining your educational interests 
our instructors may be able to offer helpful sug- 
gestions. Mention subjects which are of interest 
to you, even if they are not listed here, as addi- 
tions to the courses offered are made from 


time to time AAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Hicu Scnoot AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
COURSES 

OLUMBIA University Home Study Depart- 

menthas prepared courses covering the equiv- 
alent of four years of High School study. This 
complete High School or College Preparatory 
training is available to those who can not under- 
take class room work. We shall be glad to send 
you our special bulletin upon request a & a 





Time 4-14-30 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension — Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 





Personnel Administration 
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STOCK EXCHANGE 
IS HIS ONLY “GYM” 


wo» Vet MEAG 





“ATHLETE’S Foot!” 


HE only game he knows is the market. 

His daily exercise is a stiff work-out on 
the floor of the Exchange. His muscles are 
strangers to “gym” routine and he wouldn't 
know the difference between a “back-hand” 
and a “birdie.” 

Yet this fast-stepping floor trader has 
been futilely fighting an annoying case of 
“Athlete’s Foot” for six months and—se 
doesn’t even know what it is! 

An unpleasant, soft moistness with itching 
between the toes of his left foot worries 
him and bothers him more than a ten-point 
drop in one of his favorite stocks. 

And the thing that bullies this man in the 
game of bulls-and-bears is a tiny ringworm 
germ called tinea trichophyton—hardly notice- 
able at first, but stealthy, persistent and terribly 
annoying later on. 


*Many sae gd for the Same Disease— 
So Easily Tracked into the Home 


“Athlete’s Foot” may start in a number of 
different ways,* but it is now generally agreed 
that the germ, tinea trichophyton, is back of 
them all. It lurks where you would least 
expect it—in the very places where people go 
for health and recreation and cleanliness. In 


* WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though “‘Athlete’s Foot’’ is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! If 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
toAbsorbine Jr., consult your physician without delay. 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 


Absorbine) jt 


SORE MUSCLES, MUSCULAR ; 


ACHES, BRUISES, BURNS 





spite of modern sanitation, the germ abounds 
on locker- and dressing-room floors—on the 
edges of swimming pools and showers—in 
gymnasiums—around bathing beaches and 
bath-houses—even on hotel bath-mats. 

And from all these places it has been 
tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. It is 
so easily overlooked at first that ithas stolen 
up on the entire nation until now the United 
States Public Health Service finds ‘‘It is prob- 
able that at least one-half of all adults suffer 
from it at some time.’’ And authorities say that 
half the boys in high school are affected. 
There can be no doubt that the tiny germ, 
tinea trichophyton, has made itself a nuisance 
in America. 


It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 
Kills This Ringworm Germ 


Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 
with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved, 
by bacteria counts and by photomicrographs, 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene- 
trates it &i//s the ringworm germ. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals* that 
announce the beginning of “Athlete’s Foot.” 
Don’t be fooled by mild symptoms. Don’t let the 
disease become entrenched, for it is persistent. 
The person who is seriously afflicted with it 
today, may have had these same mild symp- 
toms like yours a short time ago. 

Watch out for redness, particularly be- 
tween the smaller toes, with itching—or a 
moist, thick skin condition— or, again, a 
dryness with scales. 

Read the symptoms printed at the left 
very carefully. At the first sign of amy one 
of these distress signals* begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas — douse 
it on morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet to any damp or wet floors, 
even in your own bathroom. 

Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write 


W. F. YOUNG, INC. 
406 Lyman Street Springfield, Mass. 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 








Peanuts 

In Manhattan the name of Statesman 
Elihu Root became implicated in a 
squabble between one Lawyer Thomas J. 
Meehan and his family. Lawyer Meehan’s 
son Francis, 26, told a story of how his 
father had eaten and cracked peanuts 
while Elihu Root was delivering a com- 
mencement address at Hamilton College 
in 1924. Francis Meehan said his father 








E.ruu Root 


A lawyer was cracking peanuts. 
; . 


had “gone off to some drinking dive” dur- 
ing the commencement proceedings, but 
had returned in time to be “the cynosure 
of all eyes” and, “solely for the purpose 
of heaping indignity upon my mother,” 
had cracked peanuts at Elihu Root. 

Said Elihu Root last week: “I do not 
recall the incident.” 


Ten 
In Indianapolis, Ind., William Wilson, 
32, had a whiskey drinking bout with Roy 
Thomas, 10. Roy Thomas became sick, 
was taken to a hospital; William Wilson, 
having won the bout, was arrested. 
—__  -——_~—— 





Harvard 

In a push cart on Orchard Street, in 
Manhattan’s lowest East Side last week 
there was, for-sale-cheap, a Harvard 
Alumni Directory. _ 

- iti ail 

Happiness 

In Manhattan, discouraged readers of 
the New York World were heartened by an 
advertisement: “Confidential work, per- 
sonal affairs; business genius will remove 
troubles, worry and restore happiness. 
Burke, 4621 16th Avenue, Brooklyn.” 








Marvelous 

In Thomasville, Ga., sight-seers were un- 
able to view the “Famous-White-faced- 
Gorilla, the-most-marvelous-creature-evel- 
beheld-by-man,” because the owner of the 
gorilla, J. D. Owens, and the gorilla were 
too drunk to stand up. 
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Pages 

In Tulsa, Okla., a fire occurred at the 
home of one W. H. Page. A small Page 
son, 5, saved his tiny brother John William 
Page, 11 months, by wheeling his baby 
carriage out of the house. Then a small 
Page daughter, 3, wheeled John William 
Page back into the house again, where 
John William Page burned to death. Said 


the small daughter: “It was too cold for | 


the baby outdoors.” 


f —@— 
Addict 
In Memphis, Tenn., Kenneth Azdell, 6, 
was brought to a hospital by his parents 
to be cured of the cigaret habit. 
—©— 
Uncle 
In Oak Vale, Miss., died ‘‘Uncle” Willis 
Pittman, 101, survived by 12 children, 110 
grandchildren, 150 great-grandchildren, 75 
great-great-grandchildren. 


e 








Toot 
In Chicago, Health Commissioner 
Arnold Kegel announced to the Chicago 
Medical Society that the whistles 





em- | 


ployed by Chicago policemen were nerve- | 


racking, suggested some kind of “musical 
tooting.” 





Truant 

In Montreal, Mary Foster, 15, hacked 
her mother to death with an axe for tell- 
ing her to go to school. 


om 








Beards 
In Mako, Hungary, six thousand farm- 
ers found it impossible profitably to mar- 


ket their onions, agreed to let their beards | 
grow until the Government lowered taxes, | 


improved railroad rates. 





A 
>—— 


Glassy 


In Brockton, Mass., William T. P. Nel- | 


son allowed his glass eye to fall out, later 
caught a street urchin using it as a 
“shooter” in a game of marbles. 

eee en 
Ears 

In Chicago, Miss Abby Hosmer, 70, 
made a will in which she bequeathed her 
ears to Chicago Laryngological and Oto- 
logical Society. 

Said Dr. Austin A. Hayden: “Until 
medical science can have the opportunity 
to make microscopic studies of the ears 
of deaf persons after their death we shall 
Temain in the dark as to why one out of 


every ten persons suffers from this 
malady.” 


Saddle 
In Savannah, Ga., finding a policeman’s 
horse in the street, John Wesley Glover 
made off with the saddle, was apprehended 
polishing it in his home. 
ee a 
Horse 
In Hammond, Ind., finding a stray horse 


on the street, Policeman George Redman | 


decided to call a patrol wagon. He lifted 
the horse, bore it to the call box, let go 
the horse, fell exhausted on the sidewalk. 
Aroused by the arrival of the patrol wagon, 
Policeman Redman showed the horse to 
Sergeant E. F. Fandrei who mounted the 
orse, rode it to a police station. 






































and this brake lining business 


R. ALICAZAR was a Persian 

gentleman of means. One day, 
so the story goes, he decided to 
build hirnself a house. But when the 
bids came in from his contractors, the 
price, alas, was a great shock to 
Alicazar’s frugal Persian soul. Ac- 
cordingly, he decided to build his 
house of the cheapest material pos- 
sible—namely, cardboard. 


At that, the saving was slight; for, 
unfortunately, the cost of building a 
house in Persia, as elsewhere, then 
and now, was largely for labor. And 
it took just as much labor to build 
the house of cardboard as to build it 
of the best materials. Yet Alicazar 
went ahead, and, as you've guessed, 
when the storm came the cardboard 
house went down. 


Now, doubtless this did not happen 


to Mr. Alicazar at all, except in the 
Fairy Story—but it is happening to 
people in America right along today 
—especially to people who are having 
their brakes relined. The cost of re- 
lining brakes is mostly for labor. Yet 
the service which a brake-lining job 
gives depends almost entirely on the 
materials which are used. That is 
why it pays to use the very best 
linings. 


Frankly, Ferodo Linings cost a few 
cents more per foot. But they require 
no more labor to apply, and give a 
tremendous increase in braking mile- 
age, besides additional safety and a 
unique degree of silence. 


One of the best resolves you can make 
at this moment is that the next time 
you have your brakes relined, you 
will specify Ferodo Linings. 


FERODO AND ASBESTOS INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of Fedoro Bonded Asbestos Brake Lining in rolls, 
Ferodo Pat. Die-Pressed Brake Segments, and Ferodo M-R Lining. 


Factory and General Offices: New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Alert Men 


changing tonew kind of shoe 


to get new kind of comfort 





ERFECT fit, fine leather, 

tasteful style, no longer are 
enough to satisfy men who can 
afford the best. 

Every day thousands of them 
are changing from brands worn 
for years. They have heard about 
the new “Active Comfort” offered 
only by Arch Preserver Shoes 
and want it! 

It’s comfort that energizes, 
exhilarates — comfort that keeps 
the foot from tiring. So different 
from comfort that is nothing 
more than freedom from pain. 

Nerves, muscles and_ blood- 
vessels enjoy barefoot freedom 
on the Arch Preserver flat inner 
sole. 

The natural springiness of the 
step is stimulated by the moulded 
Arch Preserver metatarsal sup- 
port. 

The long arch retains its youth- 
ful strength and buoyancy, all 
strain and stress being absorbed 
by the concealed Arch Preserver 
arch bridge. 

These and other exclusive fea- 
tures are found only in the Arch 
Preserver Shoe. They cannot be 
duplicated because they are pat- 
ented. Distinguished styles and 
choicest materials in Custom 


Grade at $12.50 and up. Other 
grades $10. 


Send for booklet and name of dealer. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Dept. T-139, Rockland, Mass. 
Also makers of the Wright Shoe, $8.50 up 





tance 
RESERVER 
SHOE 


FOR MEN 


Wig 


Made for women, misses and children by only 
The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 





| declare that: 
| English language is an accomplished fact. 





BOOKS 


Bridge-Builder 
THE Bripce—Hart 
($2.50). 
Poet Hart Crane was one of 16 signers 
of a Proclamation appearing in transition 
(experimentalist Paris quarterly), June 
1929. Said the Proclamation: “We hereby 
(1) The revolution in the 








Crane—Liveright 


. (12) The plain reader be damned.” 
Hart Crane is noted among left-wing lit- 
terateurs for his “mighty line,” is credited 
with writing the mightiest line now ex- 
tant. In this book, a series of poems on 
the U. S., mighty lines abound. Examples: 

“The nasal whine of power whips a 
new universe . . . 

Where spouting pillars spoor the 

evening sky, 

Under the looming stacks of the 

gigantic power house 

Stars prick the eyes with sharp am- 

moniac proverbs, ‘ 

New verities, new inklings in the 

velvet hummed 

Of dynamos, where hearing’s leash 

is strummed. 

Power’s _ script,—wound, 

bound, refined— 

Is stropped to the slap of belts on 

booming spools, spurred 

Into the bulging bouillon, harnessed 

jelly of the stars.” 


The description of a dirigible: 

“While Cetus-like, O thou Dirigible, 
enormous Lounger 

Of pendulous auroral beaches .. . 


bobbin- 


” 


Poet Hart Crane, young (31) but with |' 


greying hair, is native to Garrettsville, O., 
son & heir to Candy Tycoon Clarence 


Crane. Hart Crane preferred poetry to | 


business, went to Manhattan (1922), sup- 
ported life by writing copy for J. Walter 
Thompson, Sweet’s Architectural Catalog, 
others. In 1924, living in a house on Co- 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 

‘any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, True, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Gattows’ OrcHarp — Claire Spencer — Cape & 
Smith ($2.50). A lovely woman stoops to folly 
and learns too latethat some men are willing to 
cast the first stone Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection for April. (See Time, April 7.) 


Potato Face—Carl Sandburg—Harcourt, Brace 
($1.50). U.S. fairytales, whimsical and salty, 
for U.S. children. (Tie, April 7.) 

Turn Back THE Leaves—E. M. Delafield 
Harper ($2.50). A tragedy of frustration that 
might have been avoided made inevitable by a 
narrow religion, told by a satirist who knows 
when to leave satire alone. (Time, April 7.) 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 








Pullman Riders 
choose HAMILEY KIT 


\ 


| Thousands adopting this new and 
| better kit originated by Hamley! 


At exclusive shops, or by mail 
postpaid from Hamley & Co., 
330 Court St., Pendleton, Ore. 


A simpte solid leather 
box . . . no trick loops 
or gadgets! Toilet arti- 
cles quickly packed . . . 
easy to get at. Made of 
choice, extra thick solid 
leather,* of oak-bark 
tannage—a long, slow 
are that ripens 
eather fibres and makes 
them improve with age. 
Natural russet color. 


INSIDE MEASUREMENTS 

$6.00 size........ 84x 374x1%K% 
7.50 size........ 914x44xn\% 
10.00 size......... 10 4x 5¥4x2% 


Name or initials embossed on lid, 
25c extra, 


“Be sure you get 
the genuine Ham- fh, 
ley, with this mark ry 


on bottom. qual 


HAMLEY |} KIT 


| MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 
| Of GENUINE ‘0. ; Z 2 rd 4 











Sree SAFES will guard your important 
papers against fire, but the writing upon them 
needs the extra protection against blistering 
| ° ° one 
| heat and steaming moisture whichis accorded 
by Higgins’ Eternal Black Writing Ink! 
Giving distinction to your writing as well as protection, this 
remarkable ink reflects the slightest pressure of your pen- 
stroke accurately and permanently—an admirable character- 
istic which has stimulated its selection by discriminating 
| individuals everywhere for business and personal writing. 


| CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 271 Ninth St., B’klyn, N.Y. 
| ag all Dealep.  Adhcrives for’ Halse Century’ 


“Ee Kiera 
plod Tanks 


JET BLACK - NEVER FADES- PROOF AGAINST CHEMICALS 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 


DISTINCTIVE, INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
Europe Oberammergau 
Mediterranean Egypt 
Cali or send for information 


TEMPLESISTOURS 


447T—Park Square Building 
Boston, Massachusetts f 
New York Washington Columbus Chicago San Francisco 
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childrens - 
health will be 
safeguarded 
by having a 
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Jhermometer 
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tyour Dealer 


cannot supply You, Writ 


haylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER N.Y. 
Canadian Plant. Tycos aus Toronte 
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may be rented for a nominal 

fee. Members throughout the 

United States have access to a 

large collection of rare, scarce, 

out-of-print, strange and 

curious books; limited, 

privately-printe “d editions, 

unabridged translations and extraordinary new 

i] books, Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterike a Biblion, Soci 1ety 


45 West 45th Street, wr t J -6 ‘New York ety 





—— 


1 SAVE MONEY! 


BUY WHERE LIBRARIES BUY 


Send for FREE Catalogue from which over 3,000 | 
1,090 | 


Public Libraries buy. See for yourself the 


choice titles of leading publishers offered at HALF | 
price or less. 
and clean. 


CAMPBELL & LEUNIG, INC. 
4E. 12th St., Dept. A6, New York 
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DEAN & DAWSOWNItd. 
512 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N.Y. 











eye) What is the Best Book 


, gaey on—Art, or perhaps Literature or Music? 
BOOKS What important victi on should I read? 










What books about Business, Sports or the 
Home are most useful? “my Books” 
|} answers these questions by listing the 
ij) World’s best books in_every field. You 
| Nneedit tobuy wisely. Write 
ig] for your own copy TODAY. 


Let us save you money on any book in Print 



















Books on every subject—all new, crisp 
Sold by mail with money-back guarantee. 






FREE 


LY Publishing Co. Dept.8-D 25 Dominick St., NewYork 


| a human sacrifice of over 100 victims, 





TIME 





lumbia Heights, Brooklyn, Poet Crane 
gazed at the Brooklyn Bridge, thought of 
writing a long Whitmanesque poem on 
the U. S. While he wrote it he moved 
about to Paterson, N. J., Isle of Pines 
(Cuba), Pasadena, Paris, Marseilles. An- 


other book: White Buildings. 





Early American 

Lonc Hunt—James 
($2.50). 

This is the third novel of an author 
whose first book was a best-seller, who has 
written each book better than the last. 
All of them U. S. historical novels, each 
succeeding one smells less of the lamp, 
more of the country. Long Hunt is redo- 
lent of the West of 1800. 

Murfree Rinnard was a trapper who 
hated houses, loved the woods; he knew 
the forests of Tennessee, “Kaintuck,” 
North Carolina like the back of his hand. 
When he had a load of furs he came to 
town to get drunk, get a woman, then get 
away. In Hill Town, N. C. he saw a girl 
he wanted. She fell in love with him, he 
slipped off before it was too late. But he 
was never able to forget her. Years later 
he saw her in the West: when the Chicka- 


Boyd—Scribner 


saws rose against the white settlers, Mur- | 


free got through to the besieged block- 
house where she was. 
water for two days, the Indians knew it. 
Murfree got it for them, but never knew 
whether she was grateful. 

Author James Boyd, 37, married, is a 
native of Harrisburg, Pa., moved to North 
Carolina when he was 13, lives at Southern 
Pines. He graduated from Princeton 
(1910), spent two years at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Before the War 
worked with Publisher Doubleday Page 
because he liked books, thought he had 
not enough ability to write one him- 


| self. After the War doctors ordered him 
South. Says he: “I had to do something 


. so I decided to try writing short 
stories. .. .” Lean, tanned, 
is Master of Hounds at Southern Pines, 
hunts three days a week during the season. 
Other books: Drums, Marching On. 








Congo 

ArricAN Drums—Fred Puleston; illus- 
trated by André Durenceau—Farrar & 
Rinehart ($4). 

When Fred .Puleston ran away from 
home at 17 and went to Africa as an agent 
for Hattan & Cookson he stayed there off 
and on for 14 years: 1882 to 1896. In this 
book he reminisces, makes statements that 
may surprise. Says he: All white men 
(except missionaries) of his acquaintance 
in the Congo had black “harems” (one to 
three native girls); he approves the cus- 
tom. Cannibalism was common among the 
blacks; three of Agent Puleston’s friends 
were eaten. Food was often a problem. 
“Sometimes when we were very hard 
pressed for fresh food, a cat or dog would 
be very welcome. A cat tastes somewhat 
like a rabbit, but not nearly so full flav- 
ored. A dog nicely cooked is better than 
cat.” Puleston saw some strange sights: 
to 
provide a bath of blood for a native king; 
a crucifixion; a fight between two croco- 
diles, between a native and a boa constric- 
tor. Twice he met Explorer Stanley, ‘“‘dis- 
coverer” of Livingstone. Says Puleston: 


They had had no | 


he | 


Author Boyd | 
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Local Service 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work 
in your vicinity. They are not sent 
from Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected; but they 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
address and ’phone number of nearest 
branch office in the following cities: 


BOSTON ... SPRINGFIELD 
PITTSFIELD 
PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD 














































STAMFORD 
NEW YORK CITY 
WHITE PLAINS 


PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
ALBANY ... SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER... BUFFALO 
TORONTO... MONTREAL 
ORANGE, N. J. 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA 
ADDINGHAM, PA. 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 
BALTIMORE... WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 
TOLEDO...COLUMBUS 
DAYTON ... CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS...LOUISVILLE 
DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
CHICAGO 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
NEW ORLEANS... MEMPHIS 
NASHVILLE... ATLANTA 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 
Inc., Home Office, 475City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 
Martin L, DAVEY 
President and General Manager 











JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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Stanley’s real name was John Rowlands. 

Dr. Puleston deserves more than his 
meager fame as the expert who exposed 
Alfred Aloysius (“Trader”) Horn. Indig- 
nation at the gross ignorance of Congo 
Africa which he detected in the “Horn- 
books” caused Dr. Puleston (a prosperous 
Miami, Florida physician of 20 years resi- 
dence) to exclaim to friends, “I can’t be- 
lieve this man was ever in the Congo!” 

Impartial critics have pronounced the 
Puleston expose of “Horn” able, fully 
documented, damning. An elderly icono- 
clast with a penetrating, devil-take-the- 
prudes outlook, Dr. Puleston does not hesi- 
tate to say privately that the horror in 
which most whites hold “going native” has 
no scientific basis. As a physician, as one 
who has “gone,” as a practical business- 
man who lived for many years in a com- 
munity where every white man had a pitch 
black Congo woman, Dr. Puleston has 
stated that such a relation did not appear 
to harm either health or mentality. 
Whether it harmed morals he considers a 
mere emotional question of opinion. 


- 





Popery 

ALEXANDER Pope—Edith Sitwell—Cos- 
mopolitan ($4). 

Says Poet Edith Sitwell of Poet Pope: 
“I may say, with the deepest humility, 
what Pope is reputed to have said of Dry- 
den: ‘Had I been born early enough, I 
should have known and loved him... . 
His principal fault was that he suffered 
from a constitutional inhibition against 
speaking the truth, save on occasions when, 
if we except the esthetic point of view, 
the truth would have been better left un- 
spoken. But I have so often found both 
these faults in myself, that I do not dare 
to blame them. ica 

Alexander Pope was born in London, 
1688, of fairly well-to-do elderly parents. 
A delicate child, he was set upon by a cow 
when he was three; this accident, says 
Biographer Sitwell, may have resulted in 
his subsequent deformity. As a grown 
man he could not dress himself, had to 
wear a stiff corset when he walked, sup- 
ported himself with a cane. Precocious 
rhymester, ambitious poet, he intended to 
be not only great but “correct.” At 25 he 
was one of the foremost literary men in 
England, received £5,000 or £6,000 for his 
translation of the /iiad. He was in love 
at least once, with Martha Blount, but 
realizing the hopelessness of his getting 
married, he transferred his affections to 
food. His most famed affair (purely con- 
versational, literary) was with Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. Says Biographer Sit- 
well: ‘“Pope’s tongue was in his cheek. 
Pope was a lifelong friend of great Dean 
Jonathan Swift, 21 years his senior. Swift 
was parsimonious, but generous to his 
friends; once when Pope and Gay came to 
see him he asked them to stay to supper— 
they had supped; to drink—they preferred 
talk. The Dean then figured how much 
he had saved by their refusal, gracefully 
presented each with half-a-crown.” 

Even when Pope was an acknowledged 
great man he could stoop to trickery; once 
he hid some letters of his in Lord Oxford’s 
study, hoping they would be stolen and 
published, saying he was afraid they would 
be. When Lord Oxford guarded them too 
carefully Pope was annoyed, had a hard 
time getting them back. 








TIME 


Author Sitwell 


The Significance. 
thinks Pope was not only the most correct, 
most polished of English poets, but one of 


the greatest. Of late years the stock of 
the Romantics has slumped, that of the 
18th Century has risen. Edith Sitwell 
has not said in this book that Pope is the 
greatest English poet, but soon someone 
will. 

The Author. Edith Sitwell, sister of 
Osbert (Time, March 3, 1930) and Sach- 
everell Sitwell, adult enfants terribles of 
literary England, is middle-aged, skinny, 


[| 











EpITH SITWELL 


“Had I been born early enough, I should 
have... loved him.” 


wraithlike; “in early youth took an in- 
tense dislike to simplicity, morris-dancing 
and every kind of sport except reviewer- 
baiting, and has continued these distastes 
ever since.” Other books: The Mother 
and Other Poems, Clowns Houses, Bucolic 
Comedies, Sleeping Beauty, Elegy on Dead 
Fashion. 


——e 


Return of Cytherea 

Tue Party Dress—Joseph Herges- 
heimer—Knopf ($2.50). 

This is Author Hergesheimer’s first novel 
since 1926, his first novel of conteraporary 
U.S. life since Cytherea. 

Nina Henry, fair, slim, 40, has just 
bought her first Paris dress. It makes her 
husband uneasy, herself unusually alluring, 
other men unusually allured. At a party 
at the country club she almost forgets she 
is the mother of two grown children, a re- 
spectable matron in a small U. S. town. 
When she meets Chalke Ewing, a Cuban 
sugar planter who hates the U. S., the ex- 
patriate brother of her best friend, she 
does forget herself, falls in love with him, 
and lures him into spending the night with 
her. But she has him only to lose him; 
he goes back to Cuba, leaving Nina to 
look at her husband with resigned but 
disillusioned eyes. 

Author Joseph Hergesheimer, middle- 
aged, fat, placid, writes with great care 
and with such involved, Henry-Jamesian 
qualification that he sometimes irritates. 
But he always manages to spin a com- 
pelling yarn. A Pennsylvania “Dutchman” 
(German), he was left some money at 21, 
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began to write because he helped a woman 
novelist read her proof, disliked what he 
read. His first story he rewrote 20 times, 
parts of it 100 times; did not succeed in 
selling a story till 14 years later. He lives 
well in West Chester, Pa., collects antiques, 
is married. Other books: The Three Black 
Pennys, Quiet Cities, Tubal Cain, The Lay 
Anthony, Mountain Blood, Wild Oranges, 
Tampico, Swords and Roses, The Bright 
Shawl, Java Head, Balisand, From an Old 
House, The Dark Fleece, The Happy End, 
Cytherea, Linda Condon, San Cristébal de 
la Habana. 
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Smouldering Youth 

BysTANDER—Maxim Gorki—Cape & 
Smith ($3). 

Author Maxim Gorki is famed in 
Europe: in the last three years 2,000,000 
copies of his books have been sold in 
Russia alone. He is little known in the 
U.S. Says he: Bystander is his magnum 
opus. 

Sympathetic with the revolutionists but 
not an active revolutionist himself, Author 
Gorki has written not propaganda but a 
chronicle of the Russian intellectuals. The 
scene is laid in Russia of some 30 years 
back; the story ends at the time of the late 
Tsar’s coronation. Hero Clim Samghin 
is a pale, near-sighted youth, long on 
brains, short on emotions, whose inamorata 
says to him: “You're slippery. . . . And 
you have no words which are dear to you.” 
Clim is a precocious but unattractive child, 
becomes a clever but unattractive young 
man. He goes to the university at St. 
Petersburg, transfers to the university at 
Moscow, joins the kaleidoscopic crowd of 
young intellectuals, who drink, smoke, 
make love, talk, talk, talk. A sensualist, 
without strong affections, Clim tries to 
imagine himself in love with Lidia; he 
becomes her lover, is relieved not to have 
the affair end in marriage. There is no 
upshot to the story; with a description of 
the Exposition at Nizhni-Novgorod it 
comes to an abrupt end. 

The Author. Maxim Gorki (real 
name: Alexey Maximovitch Pyeshkoff) is 
62, gaunt, wrinkled, hollow-eyed, with 
drooping moustaches. He wears: baggy 
trousers, blue workman’s shirt, a_ blue 
sweater. A poor boy, he had to earn his 
own living when he was nine; he has been 
worker in a bootshop, apprentice to a 
mechanical draughtsman, cook’s assistant, 
lawyer’s clerk, tramp, laborer, baker. Once 
he tried to commit suicide; the bullet is 
still in his body. Though he took no part 
in the Revolution, for he believed the 
masses were not ready for it, he is in good 
standing with the Soviet Government and 
last summer was made member of the 
Central Executive Committee. He is one 
of the most popular figures in Russia, 
though he spends most of his time (nine 
months a year) in Italy, in a villa at Capo 
di Sorrento rented from an Italian duke. 
Consumptive most of his life, like many 
consumptives he has great energy, works 
from six a. m. till one; in the evening till 
late at night. The Literary Guild, which 
has chosen Bystander as its April selec- 
tion, has invited Author Gorki to come to 
the U. S. to lecture. (He has been here 
once before, in 1906; his reception was 
not favorable, because he was traveling 
with his mistress.) Lecturer Gorki speaks 
no English. 
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Pride of Craftsmanship 


Builds America’s Finest Motor Car 


LITTLE less than two years ago, 
d \ a group of earnest men took 






Mi) 
SX Arrow. The task was ap- 
proached with the confidence of long experi- 
ence—but also with a great reverence for a 
fine name, a distinguished achievement. 

What makes Pierce- Arrow fine is some- 
thing more than engineering genius, more than 
excellent materials, more even than its own 
high ideals. It is the effort of men whose pride 


is in the work of their hands. 


PlERCE 


Today, in the great Pierce-Arrow plant, are 
builders of automobiles who work to standards 
that their fathers followed — standards of fine- 
ness and precision that are regrettably rare in 
this machine age. 

And if that sounds like foolish idealism, 
Pierce-Arrow is proud of the distinction—and 
of the approval of men who work to a tradi- 
tion that forever bars the unworthy. 

It isn’t a problem in such circumstances to 
build America’s finest motor car. It would be 
difficult to do otherwise—and, in the presence 


of its builders, to call it Pierce-Arrow. 





Many Spring seasons and 
many Pierce-Arrows have 
passed between the two 
portraits by Chichester on 
this page. . but the season 
brings back the same fresh 
heauty to the scene each 
year, and the car con- 
tinues to be America’s 


/ 


finest motor car. 
















THREE NEW GROUPS 
132 to 144-inch Wheelbases 
$2695 to $6250 at Buffalo 


( Custom-built Models up to $10,000) 
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and in Singapore 


you can buy the same TEXACO 


sold in your own home town 


From the ports of the fabled 
Orient to the land of the mid- 
night sun — in ’most every corner 
of the civilized globe — there you 
will find the familiar Texaco Red 
Star with the Green T! 

And there you will find the same 
pure Texaco Golden Motor Oil 


that is sold from coast to coast— 
in each of our forty-eight States! 


For neither clime nor distance halts 
the progress of the Texaco Star! 


In Singapore on the equator, 


where an engine’s heat is magni- 


fied by a sun like polished brass, 
motorists depend implicitly on 
Texaco Golden Motor Oil! 

And in Iceland, where the mer- 
cury hits thirty below, there, too, 
you will find Texaco Golden Motor 
Oil demonstrating its ability to 
meet efficiently all lubricating 
requirements. 

The whole wide world knows 
Texaco quality—knows its purity, 
its golden color! And this inter- 
national preference is added proof 


of Texaco superiority. 


FULL BODY 


Let a Texaco man demonstrate to you the free- 
flowing quality of Texaco at low temperatures. 


TEXACO 


THE TEXAS COMPANT 


Refiners of a complete line of Texaco Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, including Gasoline, Motor Oil, Industrial 
Lubricants, Railroad and Marine Lubricants, Farm 
Lubricants, Road Asphalts and Asphalt Roofing 








